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“While they were saying among 
themselves ‘It can not be done’ 


it was done.” 


—Helen Keller 
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PARTNERSHIP 
of the Blind with the Agency for the Blind 


— ON BEHALF OF THE AGENCY — 


Editor's Note: Two papers read at the 1957 convention of the AAWB described the cooperative relation- 
ship between an organization of the blind and the (national, private) agency for the blind in Canada 
that should be the envy of blind people and agency people in the United States. Arthur N. Magill, super- 
intendent of the Ontario Division of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, speaks in the first 
article from the point of view of the agency. Norma E. Hughes, secretary-general of the Canadian Council 
of the Blind, speaks in the succeeding article from the point of view of the organization of the blind. 


IT Is A PARTICULAR PLEASURE for me, 
as a member of the CNIB, to express 
the point of view of our organization 
towards the partnership which exists 
in Canada between The Canadian 
Council of the Blind and The Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind; 
a partnership based on mutual respect 
and mutual confidence and which has, 
since its inception, been eminently 
successful. This success can be measured 
in terms of greater understanding of 
the needs and requirements of blind 
people by the general public; improved 
legislation for the blind by the Federal 
Government; and the constantly im- 
proving working relationships with in- 
dividual blind persons. This partner- 
ship lives and grows on the full co- 
operation and understanding of each 
other’s point of view. Before such an 
effective relationship could be estab- 
lished, it was essential that organized 
work for the blind grow to a point 
where it was providing constructive 
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services to the majority of blind people 
in our country. 

It was in 1906 that Bert Robinson, 
an outstanding blind person, with some 
blind colleagues and sighted friends, 
organized The Canadian Free Library 
for the Blind. Although the purpose 
of this library was to make reading 
material available to the adult blind 
free of charge, the members of the 
library board regularly found them- 
selves discussing needs and require- 
ments of blind people in addition to 
reading. It was not, however, until 
1916, when Colonel Baker and a num- 
ber of other blinded veterans of the 
first world war returned to Canada, 
fresh from training at St. Dunstan’s in 
England, and joined the library board, 
that ways and means were developed 
to begin the provision of essential 
services for the adult blind; namely, 
the creation of a national organization 
to be called The Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, which received 
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its charter from the Federal Govern- 
ment in March, 1918. The Canadian 
Free Library for the Blind was then 
amalgamated with the CNIB to be- 
come its Library and Publishing De- 
partment. 


A Private National Agency 


The CNIB was conceived as a private 
organization with a national scope, 
which would receive its financial sup- 
port from the general public with 
grants from the various levels of gov- 
ernment. As financial support grew, 
the organization developed its basic 
services and its national aspect by 
amalgamating with various small or- 
ganizations already existing in some of 
the provinces of Canada. By 1930 the 
last consolidaiion was achieved and 
the CNIB was truly the national service 
organization for the blind, active in 
every part of the country. 

As a national register was compiled 
and blind people began to take advan- 
tage of the existing services, more and 
more demands were made upon the 
CNIB to institute new services, as well 
as expand those already existing. This, 
of course, required more assistance 
from the general public. Such neces- 
sary support could only be promoted 
successfully at the local level and this 
led to the establishment of our district 
offices with representatives, or “field 
secretaries,” in charge. Over a brief 
period of ten years, with a growing 
population and a better understanding 
of the needs and requirements of blind 
people by the sighted public, our finan- 
cial support was increased so that addi- 
tional vital services could be intro- 
duced and maintained. With the open- 
ing of our district offices and the extra 
staff necessary to operate the services 
at the local level, it was now possible 
organizationally and financially, to con- 
centrate on the growth of social and 
recreational activities. 
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For a number of years the CNIB had 
developed social clubs as an integral 
part of their rehabilitation program 
but it was not until the middle 1940's 
that it was economically possible to 
encourage the growth of additional 
groups for social and_ recreational 
purposes. 

It was during this period that rep- 
resentatives from seven clubs in On- 
tario and Manitoba joined together in 
an inter-provincial council of the blind, 
which was expanded the following 
year, 1944, into the Canadian Council 
of the Blind. The founders believed, 
to quote Mrs. Bending, their president, 
“that by organizing on a nation-wide 
scale, the efforts of individuals and 
clubs could be coordinated; a more 
effective program of social, cultural 
and recreational rehabilitation could 
be planned and carried out; and blind 
people would find, in a council of 
clubs, the strength that comes through 
unitv and commonness of purpose.” 

From the very beginning the CNIB 
was interested in the amalgamation of 
clubs into a coordinating council as it 
was felt that it gave individual blind 
people a voice in their own affairs, 
strengthened the CNIB’s approach to 
the Government in matters of Federal 
legislation, and assisted in the expan- 
sion of our public relations. Our pub- 
lic relations program has always had 
two major phases, the most important 
of which was our relationship with the 
blind who were the recipients of our 
services, and secondly, our relationship 
with the public who supplied our 
funds. It was hoped this new organiza- 
tion would make possible a medium to 
augment these policies. Naturally, it 
was necessary to clearly set forth 


policies, objectives and programs. It 


was arranged with the presidents and 
boards of directors of both organiza- 
tions that the activities of the Council 
and the CNIB should be set out in 
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order to avoid costly duplication and 
confusion. By mutual agreement, it 
was decided that the cost of carrying 
the program of tthe Council should be 
met by the CNIB on a budget basis. 
This would avoid the necessity of both 
organizations requesting financial sup- 
port from the public. 


Mutual Benefits Desired 


This was the beginning of a partner- 
ship which has developed and strength- 
ened over the past thirteen years. It is 
based on a solid foundation: the desire 
on the part of both organizations to 
provide the maximum practical bene- 
fits to the blind people of Canada. The 
roles of both CCB and CNIB have been 
clearly defined. The CCB concentrates 
its efforts on the development of social, 
cultural and recreational activities at 
the local club level. The original seven 
clubs have, with the help and coopera- 
tion of the CNIB staff, grown until 
there are now sixty-two member clubs 
in the Council. These clubs have their 
origin in the “get together” group 
meetings which are part of the CNIB 
rehabilitation program organized by 
the local CNIB representative. When 
the group has had enough experience 
to achieve club status it is eligible to 
become a member of the council. 

The CNIB, on the other hand, is the 
one national service organization for 
the blind in Canada. Its organization 
is geared to the provision of all known 
rehabilitation services that will be of 
practical value to blind people, regard- 
less of their age or circumstances or 
where they live. Its service program 
is designed to meet the needs of all 
blind Canadians. It cooperates with 
and assists the CCB, through its tech- 
nically trained staff, in the organiza- 
tion of their activities. By mutual 
arrangement the CNIB carries the cost 
of the National CCB program by pro- 
viding an agreed budget. The pro- 
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vincial or divisional budgets of the 
CCB are met by the respective divi- 
sions of the CNIB; local social and 
recreational clubs receive their funds 
from the local advisory boards of the 
CNIB. Mutual agreement has also been 
worked out with respect to fund-rais- 
ing activities of the CCB units for 
agreed special events, so there is com- 
plete understanding on the part of 
both organizations with the minimum 
degree of confusion on the part of the 
general public. 

The advantages of this partnership 
to ‘blind people are evidenced in their 
increasing activity in every phase of 
recreation and club programs. The ef- 
fect of greater participation in social 
affairs has been invaluable in their 
rehabilitation. It has provided an op- 
portunity of mixing with others in 
similar circumstances and has given a 
feeling of being part of and belonging 
to an organized group. A strong sense 
of responsibility has been developed 
by each member as he realizes that he 
has an opportunity of contributing to 
our over-all service program. It has 
provided occasions for participating 
actively in affairs which concern them 
personally. Through the medium of the 
clubs and the Council they are able to 
join in representations to the Federal 
Government for improved legislation; 
to participate in a national white cane 
educational program and to make rec- 
ommendations to the CNIB which have 
often led to improvement of established 
services and introduction of new pro- 
grams. 

This partnership also aids and sup- 
plements the CNIB by assisting in the 
rehabilitation of persons who have re- 
cently lost their sight; the introduction 
of these individuals by the CNIB into 
an organized group with its many 
activities helps re-establish confidence 
and poise and introduces the rehabil- 
itant into community affairs. Each 
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adult who comes to the group brings 
with him a varying work and social 
background. Many of these people have 
undeveloped potentialities which be- 
come evident with experience in group 
activity, which often leads to the devel- 
opment of administrative and leader- 
ship qualities, demonstrating potential 
employability in general industry, busi- 
ness, or on CNIB staff. 

The organizational pattern of the 
CCB, paralleling, as it does, that of the 
CNIB, makes for ease of communica- 
tion between ‘both organizations at 
national, provincial and local levels. 
This contributes to the solution of sit- 
uations as they arise rather than per- 
mitting them to become aggravations 
and problems. As the organized voice 
of the blind people of Canada, a joint 
approach to the Federal Government 
for improved legislation and to the pub- 
lic for educational purposes strengthens 
and makes more effective the efforts of 
the CNIB in Canada. 

The advantages of this partnership 
to the public have been substantial. 
The positive arrangement for the finan- 
cial support of the CCB program by the 
CNIB has eliminated multiplicity of 
appeals on behalf of blind persons 
with its added cost and consequent con- 
fusion. The educational campaign 
carried on annually during White 
Cane Week by both organizations and 
the regular agreed publicity carried on 
independently by the CCB and CNIB 
has kept people informed of the needs, 
requirements, hopes and ambitions, as 
well as the capabilities, of blind per- 
sons. This unified approach has led to 
a greater understanding on the part 
of the public as well as a better appre- 
ciation of the problems of the blind. 

Since the inception of this partner- 
ship there ‘have been many positive 
accomplishments. The past years have 
seen the membership of the CCB grow 
to sixty-two clubs, as stated above. This 
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means that many more hundreds of 
blind people are not only participating 
in their own affairs but are receiving 
the many benefits inherent in a greatly 
increased social and recreational pro- 
gram. The Government of Canada now 
recognizes the CCB as a responsible 
organization representing the blind 
people and the joint approaches by 
both CCB and CNIB in respect to leg- 
islation have met with encouraging 
success in improving the national blind 
persons’ allowance. 

The public, too, are aware of the 
unity existing between the service or- 
ganization for the blind—the CNIB, 
and the voice of the blind—the CCB, 
and fully appreciate the advantages to 
them of this close relationship and 
mutuality of purpose. 

This past thirteen-year partnership 
experience has led to a greater under- 
standing of and respect for each other's 
point of view and an appreciation of the 
difficulties each organization faces in 
accomplishing its objectives. The ex- 
perience gained has proven to be of 
material advantage to both organiza- 
tions as well as becoming a very pleasant 
working partnership. 

CNIB activities and objectives are 
not only being interpreted by our own 
organization to the individual blind 
persons, but also by the CCB. Each 
blind person is now much more aware 
of the over-all program of the service 
organization that is designed to help 
him, and as a result, a closer contact 
is created and maintained between him- 
self and the CNIB. 

This working relationship between 
the two organizations continues to im- 
prove year by year as we gain experi- 
ence. The communications between 
our two organizations have recently 
been broadened and formalized by the 
creation of a joint national committee 
composed of the managing director 
and national officers of the CNIB and 
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the president and representatives of the 
board of directors of the CCB. The 
terms of reference of this committee 
are to consider the following: 


(1) Any matters affecting CNIB pub- 
lic relations with the blind and/or 
the sighted. 

(2) Any matters affecting CCB public 
relations with the blind and/or 
the sighted. 

(3) Any matters affecting relationships 
between CNIB and CCB. 

(4) Any extensions or proposed 
changes in the general service pro- 
gram of the CNIB. 

(5) Any proposed change in the pro- 
gram of the CCB. 

(6) -Any suggestions or recommenda- 
tions in respect to desirable 
changes in provisions ~ the 
blind, legislative and otherwise. 


The consideration of such topics and 
the resultant suggestions and construc- 
tive criticisms of both organizations 
will, we feel, lead to an even better 
relationship and improved services to 
the blind people of Canada. 

These, of course, are not the only 
benefits. The greater harmony that 
exists between an organization of the 
blind and an organization serving the 
blind, the more united and uniform 
will be the approach to the general 
public and the more constructive will 
be the development of the service 
program. The past thirty-nine years 
of CNIB activity in Canada have 
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demonstrated beyond the question of 
a doubt that if the public have con- 
fidence in an organization and sufficient 
knowledge of its program, they will 
give the support necessary to carry on 
and develop its work. Evidence of the 
value of a unified approach to the pub- 
lic, coupled with a well-rounded re- 
habilitation program, is shown in the 
unfailing support we have received 
year after year. This increasing support 
has kept pace with our expanding 
service program and has enabled us to 
introduce and maintain new beneficial 
services. We sincerely believe that as 
long as harmony and unity of purpose 
exists between both our organizations, 
we will continue to receive increasing 
support from our fellow Canadians. 
Because we are speaking with one voice, 
we will also receive greater considera- 
tion on the part of our Government for 
improved legislation, and opportunities 
for blind people will be increased and 
will result in a higher standard of liv- 
ing for all. 

We feel the success of this partner- 
ship is due to the fact that both organ- 
izations have a common cause—the total 
rehabilitation of the ‘blind people of 
Canada with the consequent improve- 
ment in employment opportunities, 
higher standard of living and a fuller 
and happier way of life. 

We cannot fail in our objectives 
because there is full and complete 
cooperation; not mere tolerance, but 
an acceptance of and respect for each 
other’s contributions as equal partners. 
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PARTNERSHIP 
of the Blind with the Agency for the Blind 


— ON BEHALF OF THE BLIND — 


Topay IT Is MY PRIVILEGE and pleasure 
to present to you the experiences of 
blind Canadians in their efforts to 
achieve a working partnership with 
The Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind—Canada’s chief service 
agency for the sightless. I am happy to 
make this presentation on behalf of 
The Canadian Council of the Blind— 
Canada’s largest organization of the 
blind themselves. 

Before proceeding to discuss in detail 
the accomplishment of this partner- 
ship which we in Canada enjoy, I 
should like to give you a brief picture 
of the origin, purpose, and a little of 
the history of The Canadian Council 
of the Blind, more familiarly known as 
the CCB. 

Ever since the early 1900's small 
groups of blind people have banded 
together for social purposes, or for the 
betterment of conditions for themselves 
and their fellow blind. Around 1941, 
the idea was conceived that, were all 
the existing groups to unite, this na- 
tionally constituted organization might 
well become “the voice of the organ- 
ized blind” of our country. I shall not 
take up your time with details of the 
early negotiations, but the end result 
of a great dea] of thought and plan- 
ning was the establishment, in 1944, 
of The Canadian Council of the Blind 
comprising seven member clubs. The 
Council now has sixty-two clubs, with 
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an over-all membership of approxi- 
mately 3,900 persons. From this you 
will see that the CCB is still in the 
development stage—for there are 22,000 
blind Canadians. However, allowing 
for the fact that all groups do not neces- 
sarily wish to become affiliated with 
our Council, and for the fact that blind 
individuals do not always wish to join 
a club of the blind, we feel that our 
goal of 100 clubs with some 7,000 mem- 
bers is quite within the realm of pos- 
sibility in the not-too-distant future. 

Our primary purposes can be briefly 
stated as these: to promote the organi- 
zation of clubs of blind people through- 
out Canada; and, as these clubs become 
active functioning units within their 
Council, to cooperate on the club, divi- 
sion, and national levels with The 
Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, with the schools for the blind, 
with the Federal and provincial govern- 
ments in Canada, and with the general 
public for the amelioration of condi- 
tions among Canada’s sightless citizens 
in all areas of daily living. 

In this present instance, we are deal- 
ing mainly with that part of our 
purpose which treats of the cooperation 
with the service organization. Our 
cooperation with other groups in Can- 
ada will be considered only in respect 
to our relations with the service agency. 

This partnership can best be illus- 
trated as it has developed through 
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the work of the various standing 
committees set up in our CCB consti- 
tution. These committees are: finance, 
recreation, education, publicity and 
legislation.. In addition to the above- 
mentioned committees, I shall also deal 
with prevention of blindness, extension, 
public relations, and one or two spe- 
cial projects. It should be understood 
that the major part of this program is 
carried out on three levels—club, divi- 
sional, and national, and that the 
partnership must be maintained on 


these same three levels if it is to suc- 
ceed. 


Finance 


During the very early days, the CCB 
was financed by contributions from the 
participating member clubs. This ar- 
rangement was satisfactory in the initial 
stages, but it soon became apparent 
that more stable financing would be 
necessary if the infant organization 
were to survive, and it was here that 
there began the first real partnership 
between the CCB and the service 
agency. The only means of financial 
support appeared to be by public ap- 
peals for funds. This the Council was 
most reluctant to do, owing to the 
public confusion which would result. 
It was at this point that the CNIB 
came forward with an offer to finance 
the CCB on the local, divisional and 
national levels—with no strings at- 
tached. After much consultation this 
offer was accepted on the understanding 
that the autonomy of the Council 
would always be respected. The Coun- 
cil personnel were in complete agree- 
ment that multiple appeals to the 
public only create confusion, and thus 
damage the blind people whom they 
wanted most to aid, and therefore they 
were willing and anxious to try the 
proposed financing scheme. The CCB 
has tried to keep its requests reasonable 
and consistent with conditions existing 
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in various parts of Canada. The CNIB 
has always respected the Council’s 
autonomy and has never used its finan- 
cial support as a means of influencing 
Council decisions. If there have been 
times when the agency has not been 
in accord with our policy, they have 
never used methods of dissuading us, 
other than those used in democratic 
free discussion. Perhaps an illustration 
from another field would best serve to 
clarify this point. A few months ago, 
a Canadian Citizens Forum panel was 
discussing Canada’s role in foreign 
affairs. The question was asked, “Does 
Canada’s membership in NATO and 
the Commonwealth limit her inde- 
pendence in the matter of foreign 
policy?” The reply was, “No, member- 
ship in NATO and the Commonwealth 
does not limit Canada’s independence. 
It simply changes the form of that 
independence.” I believe this compari- 
son to be analogous with the situation 
existing between our two groups. 

These financial arrangements cover 
all phases of Council activity, from our 
national office and our national con- 
ventions through the seven divisions, 
right to the clubs, which are financed, 
in most instances, by the local CNIB 
advisory boards. We have found that 
this system works amazingly well when 
one considers the wide variety of people 
concerned, and the various stages of 
development existing in the clubs 
which are organized from time to time. 
On the local level, it has been found 
most satisfactory to adopt a broad 
over-all policy within which the afhlia- 
ting club agrees to operate. This policy 
gives the club freedom to express its 
own initiative but at the same time 
discourages any public fund-raising 
projects. Part of the procedure of af- 
filiation with the Council is the en- 
dorsement by the new affiliate of the 
regulations governing its financial pol- 
icy. That no new affiliate has yet ques- 
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tioned this policy as being limiting or 
dictatorial would seem to indicate that 
it is sufficiently broad in scope to meet 
all reasonable needs. 


Recreation 


Having established our financial 
policy, we shall now turn to one of the 
main phases of Council activity — re- 
habilitation through social and recrea- 
tional programs. It is our conviction 
that membership in a club of the blind 
can do much to rehabilitate a newly 
blinded person by providing outlets for 
expression of his innate talents and 
acquired skills. It is our hope that 
such club activity as he can participate 
in will provide him with a stepping- 
stone which will gradually lead him 
back to the normal life he enjoyed be- 
fore the onset of blindness. Failing this, 
it at least provides him with group 
activity, thus taking him out of his 
own little circumscribed world of home 
and blindness. Here, again, we work in 
close cooperation with the service 
agency. In this instance, our role has 
often been that of promoter or advisor. 
For example, at one of our division 
conferences, a delegate suggested that 
there ought to be summer camps for 
the blind in his area. Our Council does 
not provide such services, but we could 
and did take the proposal to the cor- 
responding CNIB division. The ulti- 
mate result was the establishment of 
two ten-day summer camp periods for 
the blind people of that region, with 
a CCB-CNIB special committee to 
handle applications. Blind persons over 
a wide area benefit from this camp 
which is staffed and administered by the 
CNIB, but the inspiration for which 
came from blind people themselves, at 
a CCB division conference. 

Bowling among the blind was, of 
course, in existence in Canada before 
the Council came into the picture. 
However, as new clubs were set up, new 
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bowling teams were formed, and this 
sport has seen an ever-widening ex- 
pansion during the past ten years 
through the joint efforts of the CNIB 
who make the services available (fre- 
quently in cooperation with local serv- 
ice clubs), and of the CCB who pro- 
mote this sport ‘by correspondence with 
clubs, sports bulletins, and discussion 
of bowling problems at division and 
national conferences. The same may be 
said for a wide variety of other games 
such as cribbage, table bowling, carpet 
bowling—to mention but a few. It will 
be readily seen that, in the realm of 
recreation, the two organizations com- 
plement one another—the one promotes 
and maintains active interest; the other 
provides the facilities for carrying out 
the programs. Problems are bound to 
arise where so wide a territory is in- 
volved. We have encountered difficul- 
ties. We will continue to encounter 
them. But we have yet to encounter 
any problem which could not be solved 
by free and uninhibited consultation. 
We have in the Council a national 
committee on recreation, seven division 
committees, and, in many clubs, local 
committees. In addition, we have joint 
CCB-CNIB committees who serve as 
liaison between their respective groups, 
and frequently function as a clearing- 
house for ideas and suggestions. 


Education 


The CCB and its divisions also main- 
tain committees on education. The 
duties of these committees, as stated 
in the constitution, are: “to promote 
the education and training of the blind 
to enable them to function fully as 
citizens and particularly to fit them to 
earn their livelihood.” For the CCB, 
the key word here is “promote.” We 
do not carry out educational projects 
except in one phase, which I shall deal 
with later. Our approach in the realm 
of education is somewhat different from 
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that of recreation. In Canada, edu- 
cation for both blind and sighted youth 
is directly under the departments of 
education of our ten provincial gov- 
ernments. Thus, neither the Council 
nor the Institute is directly responsible 
for this phase of service for the blind. 
However, both our organizations are 
keenly interested in the training of 
blind youth, and a fortunate situation 
has developed whereby our Council, 
which is not a service agency, can 
make constructive suggestions to the 
schools at times when the agency’s 
hands are tied. 

In the field of adult education, we 
can sometimes act in an advisory capac- 
ity to the service agency which provides 
courses for vocational training of the 
blind. If the CCB or one of its divisions 
sees an educational or training need 
which is not being met by the agency, 
the deficiency is pointed out, and, as 
soon as funds and facilities become 
available, this deficiency is corrected. On 
the other hand, we of the CCB have had 
to learn that it sometimes requires time 
and patience to bring about the desired 
changes in any program. 

The one phase of education in which 
the Council has actively engaged has 
been the promotion and encourage- 
ment of self-improvement courses in 
our clubs. Such courses as parliamen- 
tary procedure, effective speaking, good 
grooming, and others, have helped our 
club members to present a better ap- 
pearance, and to speak and think more 
clearly at our conventions. This, to- 
gether with the executive experience 
the members have gained has been 
heipful to the agency, as new material 
has thus been discovered and devel- 
oped for CNIB staff positions at a later 
time. 


Publicity 


The Council has two main avenues 
of publicity. One of these, the quar- 
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terly publication of The CCB Outlook, 
is strictly a Council project, and has 
little place here. I mention it in pass- 
ing, as it is one more avenue by which 
the talents of blind people have been 
discovered and expressed. 

The other is our annual White Cane 
week educational program which has 
been held each year since 1946. This 
idea, which came out of a CCB conven- 
tion, and in which the CNIB was in- 
vited to participate, has developed 
through the years to the point where 
it is now a widely known annual event 
throughout Canada. Here our partner- 
ship with the CNIB begins in the 
spring of each year, when the CCB 
committee and the CNIB Public Rela- 
tions Department sit down together 
to map out the over-all plans for the 
program the following February. It 
extends through the divisions to the 
clubs and the local CNIB branches 
where a wide variety of local publicity 
projects have been tried during the 
years. Frequently our part has been to 
gather new ideas and suggestions from 
our club members, and to provide 
material which can be incorporated 
into the press and radio releases. These 
ideas are sifted by the joint committee, 
after which material is prepared and 
distributed to CCB clubs and CNIB 


offices for wide circulation in the com- ' 


munities. On the local level, CCB and 
CNIB personnel join forces to address 
school children, demonstrate braille 
and crafts, or appear on TV and radio 
shows. 


Legislation 


Improvements in the legislative pro- 
visions for blind Canadians have always 
been a topic of grave concern to our 
people, even years before the CCB 
came into being. As early as 1924, iso- 
lated groups of blind people were 
seeking ways and means of bringing 
our needs to the attention of the Fed- 
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eral Government. The CNIB had long 
been active in this field, and, as a 
result of its efforts, the first pension 
legislation for the blind was adopted 
in 1937. By 1944, the CCB was begin- 
ning to make its voice felt. In this, our 
initial legislative effort, we had, to 
support and guide us, the years of 
experience gained by the Institute. Our 
partnership has again been on all levels, 
but in this instance, action on the club 
level has usually been confined to spe- 
cial club committees who work closely 
with the local CNIB staff members 
when planning joint approaches to 
district members of Parliament or local 
service and other influential organiza- 
tions. At our national conventions, the 
topic of legislation has always aroused 
animated discussions and it has not 
always been easy to reconcile the views 
of delegates who come from all parts of 
Canada. Throughout our many delib- 
erations on this all-important subject 
we have depended much on the wisdom 
of the CNIB officials who have had the 
benefit of much wider experience in 
legislative matters. 


Prevention of Blindness 


Another of the objectives stated in 
the CCB constitution is “to promote 
measures for the conservation of sight 
and the prevention of blindness.” This 
phase of our Council program was 
given little attention, except indirectly 
through White Cane Week, until 1953, 
when it was decided to establish a spe- 
cial committee to study prevention of 
blindness and sight conservation. It 
will ibe readily understood from the 
foregoing that our role in this field 
could not be one of actual prevention, 
as we are not equipped to carry on 
services, nor do we possess the tech- 
nical knowledge necessary to deal with 
so specialized a subject. However, it is 
our purpose to gather information 
about the cause and treatment of eye 
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conditions, the frequency of eye acci- 


dents, and the accepted practices for 


sight conservation, and to make this 
information available to our clubs. 
Thus it is hoped that at least some 
of the club members will acquire a 
general working knowledge of the sub- 
ject, which can be passed along to their 
seeing friends as the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. This over-all goal is in the 
very early stages of accomplishment, 
and its ultimate fulfillment will require 
considerable time and effort. However, 
we look forward to success in the future, 
for we have received, and I am sure 
will continue to receive, the coopera- 
tion of the CNIB Eye Service Depart- 
ment, whose staff have made available 
pamphlets and information, and have 
generously responded to our commit- 
tee’s requests for consultation. We con- 
sider partnership with the CNIB in this 
undertaking most essential, as we are 
lay workers, and are anxious to avoid 
any mistakes which would confuse the 
sighted public. 


Extension 


As previously stated, the CCB has, 
since 1944, progressed from seven to 
sixty-two clubs. The method of accom- 
plishing this steady growth has varied 
according to the region concerned, but 
it has taken the following general 
course. It frequently happens that blind 
persons attending a division executive 
meeting, or a conference, report a 
club potential in a given district. If 
the prospect seems a likely one, the 
division chairman or membership con- 
vener will contact the CNIB field sec- 
retary to explore possibilities of a club 
in his area. It has been generally 
accepted that the field secretary is the 
one best calculated to know the per- 
sonnel in his district and to express a 
reliable opinion as to whether there 
are blind persons capable of, and likely 
to be interested in, organizing and 
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administering a club. The human ele- 
ment enters into the picture on both 
sides, for, on the one hand, the field 
secretary may or may not respond to 
the idea of a club in his district; and, 
on the other hand, the CCB division 
personnel may or may not have been 
accurately informed about leadership 
potential in the area. These are prob- 
lems which can be negiotiated only by 
free discussion on both sides, and by a 
willingness on the part of the CNIB 
staff member and the CCB division 
executive member to sit down together 
and discuss freely and openly the pros 
and cons of the question. Wherever 
such a policy has been followed, the 
results have been advantageous to all 
concerned. It has been acknowledged 
by the CCB that the full cooperation of 
the CNIB local staff member is of para- 
mount necessity if a club of the blind 
is to be formed and function adequately 
in his district. When the club is formed, 
it must then be the responsibility 
of the CCB division to assist and 
strengthen that new club so that its 
executive can learn to administer its 
own affairs wisely, and in accordance 
with the best interests of the blind 
and of the seeing public in the com- 
munity. 


Public Relations 


This leads us naturally to the all- 
important subject of public relations— 
among CCB clubs, between the CCB 
and the CNIB, and between the blind 
and the sighted. The Council has be- 
come increasingly aware of the need 
for closer relations among all these 
groups, and for this reason, our board 
of directors suggested to the CNIB that 
a joint public relations committee be 
formed to study all aspects of this im- 
portant problem. This committee was 
set up in June 1956 and has just re- 
cently approved a broad over-all policy 
within which it will operate. Among 
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the questions to be dealt with by this 
committee will be complaints from the 
blind or the sighted not otherwise 
cleared through the regular channels. 
It should be noted here that, ever since 
the Council was established, the CCB 
and the CNIB have had a working 
policy for clearing grievances which 
arise among CCB club members. The 
public relations committee will handle 
only complaints of a very general na- 
ture which have not previously been 
resolved. This committee also proposes 
to consider problems arising from un- 
scrupulous organizations whose activ- 
ities from time to time create confusion 
in the minds of blind people and their 
sighted friends. It is felt that the or- 
ganization of the blind is in a much 
better position to educate and influence 
blind people with respect to un- 
scrupulous or unethical organizations 
than is the CNIB, which is the service 
agency and is in many cities a member 
of community chests or other public 
fund-raising programs. While it is as 
yet too soon to assess the results of the 
new public relations committee’s activ- 
ities, it is felt by both our organizations 
that it may very well have a far-reach- 
ing effect on the progress of work for 
the blind in Canada. 


Special Projects 


Before bringing my remarks to a 
close, I should like to mention briefly 
two special projects which will serve to 
point up the partnership of which I 
have been speaking. The first deals 
with the solution of a problem; the 
second with the establishment of a 
special fund. 

From time to time there had arisen 
in one of our divisions isolated com- 
plaints about one of the CNIB services 
which was not meeting the needs of 
the clients as fully as could have been 
desired. This problem was discussed 
by the CCB division executive, and it 
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was decided to appoint a committee of 
three to consult with the Institute. At 
the executive meeting just mentioned, 
the matter of a term of reference for 
this committee was raised, and one of 
the OCB officers said, in effect: “Call 
the committee anything you like, but 
do not call it a grievance or complaint 
committee.” Finally it was designated 
“The Committee on Sales Room Serv- 
ice.” This decision was made by CCB 
members, at a closed meeting, where 
no representative from the agency was 
present. It was the decision of the blind 
people themselves that they wished to 
meet the agency staff members across 
the conference table with no barrier 
having been raised by those ugly 
words, “complaint and grievance.” I 
might add that two meetings followed 
at which views were exchanged, and 
where each group tried to see the view- 
point of the other. The final result was 
a distinct improvement in the specific 
service, and, although the CCB com- 
mittee did not accomplish everything 
which it sought, its members, and the 
division in general, were satisfied that 
a sincere effort had been made to cor- 
rect a situation which, though it may 
have ‘been apparent for some time, had 
not been brought io the attention of 
those best able to deal with it. 

The second special project is totally 
different in character. This one was 
broached by the CNIB to the Council, 
and was wholeheartedly endorsed by 
clubs all over Canada. As many of you 
know, there has been a movement on 
foot in the World Council for the Wel- 
fare of the Blind to restore the home 
of Louis Braille as a memorial and 
maintain it as a tourist attraction. A 
suggestion was made that the $1,000 
required for the restoration of the resi- 
dence be contributed by Canada, and 
the Institute proposed to us that our 
clubs might wish to have a part in 
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this project. A memorandum was dis- 
patched to the clubs outlining the 
proposal, and stating that any funds 
collected must be on a strictly volun- 
tary basis. The final result was that 
CCB clubs and individual blind per- 
sons contributed $561 and the CNIB 
contributed the balance from its gen- 
eral fund. I mention this not to stress 
the amount raised, but to point out 
that CCB clubs will respond with en- 
thusiasm to a suggestion which eman- 
ates from the agency for the blind. 

Blind people are exactly like their 
sighted brothers and sisters. They do 
not enjoy being told what they will 
or will not do, but they are, for the 
most part, willing and anxious to co- 
operate if the decision is left in their 
own hands. It may be that this method 
does not bring the most rapid results, 
but often they are more sure and last- 
ing for being delayed. 

In conclusion I would leave you with 
this thought. The Canadian Council 
of the Blind has adopted as its motto 
“Faith, Service, Fellowship.” This 
motto, which was chosen primarily for 
our Council clubs, could very well be 
accepted as the keynote for our rela- 
tions with The Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind. For, if we can 
have faith in each other, trusting the 
wisdom and good judgment of each, 
recognizing the difficulties and prob- 
lems of each, and working together to 
solve these difficulties; if we can be of 
service to each other, always ready to 
lend to each the helping hand so neces- 
sary if we would achieve our goal of 
complete rehabilitation for Canada’s 
sightless citizens; if we can strengthen 
and increase the good fellowship which 
already exists between our two organi- 
zations—then will we truly be able to 
say that the partnership of the blind 
with the agency for the blind has 
reached its ultimate fulfillment. 
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BLIND CHILDREN 
In Rural Communities 


THE MOST CHALLENGING problem facing 
workers for the blind today is that of 
expanding, for the benefit of millions 
of blind people in the emergent coun- 
tries of the world, ideas and techniques 
which, during the past century and a 
half, have been elaborately developed 
in a few countries with advanced social 
systems. These ideas and techniques 
are largely the product of urban ex- 
perience, and the process of expansion, 
to have any meaning, must be seen also 
as a process of adaptation to the reali- 
ties of life in rural and peasant com- 
munities. It will not be an isolated 
advance for it will take its impulse 
from that revolution in economic and 
social conditions which is moving in 
the modern world and which, if it can 
survive the perils which accompany it, 
may prove to be the most creative force 
of our times. In this paper, I hope you 
will permit me to take the subject in 
broad perspective and, as part of the 
practical question of curriculum in 
rural schools for the blind, to consider 
the nature and purpose of the task. 
The first difficulty is the shortage of 
scientifically ascertained facts; nobody 
really knows how many blind children 
there are in the world and how many 
of them live in rural areas. If you add 
together the official returns and esti- 
mates of countries which have them 
and, from that, deduce an average 
incidence of blindness for countries 
without estimates, you get a total of 
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9,500,000 blind people in the world. 
This is an average incidence of 360 
blind per 100,000 of the general popu- 
lation and that is almost certainly an 
underestimate. If, to that figure, you 
apply the UN division between rural 
and urban populations, you reach the 
estimate that approximately 7,000,000 
blind people live in rural communi- 
ties.! I do not suggest that these figures 
are accurate but simply that, on avail- 
able statistics, they are not unreason- 
able as minimum estimates. 

What is even more difficult to esti- 
mate is the number of blind children 
below school-leaving age. The best 
method would be to use figures of the 
incidence of blindness in the child 
population, but such figures are avail- 
able only for a few unrepresentative 
countries. A less satisfactory method 
is to look at the proportion of blind 
children in the blind population and, 
in this direction, recent surveys in 
Africa and elsewhere have revealed 
some surprising facts. Formerly, ex- 
perience in such countries as the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, where children constitute from 
2 to 3 per cent of the blind population, 
had led many of us to the comfortable 
assumption that, in the world as a 
whole, the number of blind children 
was minute in relation to the number 
of blind adults. In Africa, during the 
past six years, considerable sums have 
been spent on elaborate surveys of 
blindness in areas containing more 
than thirty million inhabitants. The 
results of surveys in British Territories, 
which are now being analyzed, reveal 
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the disturbing fact that something like 
12 per cent of the blind population 
consists of children below sixteen years 
of age. For example, a four-year survey 
by specialized medical teams in West 
Africa indicates that in Nigeria, Ghana, 
Sierre Leone and Gambia, there are 
some 400,000 blind people of whom at 
least 130,000 are men and women of 
working age and approximately 50,000 
are children. There are some countries, 
for example Bechuanaland, where the 
incidence of children seems to follow 
the European pattern but these are 
outweighed by areas with an appall- 
ingly high incidence. For example, a 
survey of eighty-three villages in the 
northern province of Northern Rho- 
desia, conducted last year, showed that 
one child in every thirty is blind.” 

It would, of course, be unwarrantable 
to assume that these figures can be 
applied to the world generally but 
they are more likely to be representa- 
tive than the figures in Europe and 
America because the African pattern 
of disease and age distribution is more 
typical of world conditions. If you 
estimate the world average at halfway 
between the African and European 
figures (and this is giving the benefit 
of the doubt to the optimists), you 
reach the conclusion that at least 7 
per cent of the world’s blind are chil- 
dren. On the figures given earlier in 
this paper, that would mean that there 
are at least 660,000 blind children in 
the world and that about 500,000 of 
them live in rural areas. 

The Oxford Conference of 1949 
affirmed that blind children “should 
be given full opportunity for general 
and vocational education in schools 
adequately equipped for the education 
of the blind and with fully qualified 
teachers.” It added that national sys- 
tems should ensure “to all blind chil- 
dren education according to their in- 
terest and aptitudes at least equal to 
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that they would have received if they 


had not been blind.” This statement, 
like its contemporary, the UN Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, which affirmed 
that everyone has a right to education,’ 
could not be bettered as a statement of 
moral principle, but needs to be accom- 
panied by a statement of objectives 
applying particularly to the less de- 
veloped countries of the world. 

UNESCO world survey of education* 
concluded, after a massive study of 
available statistics, that “at least half of 
the world’s children were not receiving 
any kind of school education in the 
year 1952.” School enrollment varied 
from more than 90 per cent of the 
child population in a few countries to 
less than 10 per cent in others. That 
survey was made as a practical guide 
for educational administrators, par- 
ticularly in less developed countries, 
and it should be possible, at least 
approximately, to make a comparable 
analysis of the present position in the 
education of the blind. 


International Efforts 
Needed 


The twenty-nine countries which 
made returns to the Bussum Confer- 
ence together recorded 348 schools with 
a combined enrollment of 22,300 blind 
students. Exact figures are not avail- 
able for the countries not represented 
at Bussum, but it is unlikely that their 
combined enrollment would bring the 
world total above 40,000 blind school 
children. If these figures are even 
approximately accurate, they mean that 
only about 6 per cent of the world’s 
blind children are receiving education. 
Put another way, they indicate that a 
child, on going blind, has about an 
eighth of the chance of receiving educa- 
tion that he would have had if he had 
retained his sight. 

The purpose of all this rather tire- 
some arithmetic is to suggest that, par- 
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ticularly in the less developed coun- 
tries, the present objective of policy 
should be to ensure that the proportion 
of blind children for whom education 
is provided should not be less than the 
equivalent proportion amongst seeing 
children. That policy would be difficult 
to resist politically and, once an effec- 
tive survey had been made, could be 
translated. in terms of ‘buildings, teach- 
ers, equipment and budgets. It would 
require a major expansion of facilities 
which would not be possible without 
increased international collaboration. 
To illustrate that it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility, may I refer to 
the experience of the British colonies 
where, ten years ago, facilities for the 
education of the blind were neither 
better nor worse than those prevailing 
today in most of the “less developed” 
territories of the world. In_ these 
colonies, during the past seven years, 
twenty-seven new schools for blind 
children and twenty-eight new training 
centers for young blind adults have 
been established; the number of blind 
people at school or in training has 
multiplied more than ten times. If 
this rate of progress can be maintained, 
and it is in fact accelerating, many 
colonies within the next ten years will 
come within sight of the target sug- 
gested as the aim of international 
policy. 

At the Bussum Conference it was 
agreed that “average blind children” 
should be educated either in exclusive 
residential or day schools or should be 
integrated, under proper supervision, 
into the normal school system.5 Behind 
this resolution is the century of con- 
troversy between the segregators and 
the integrators, but it is to be hoped 
that this controversy will not be taken 
too seriously in the emergent countries. 
In such countries the ideal can easily 
frustrate the attainable and the alter- 
native is not between a blind school 
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or a braille class, but between some 
education and no education. Every 
country which has a substantial num- 
ber of blind children to educate needs 
at least one expertly staffed blind 
school to act as a focus of interest, a 
demonstration of local possibilities and 
as a training center for the teachers 
without whom nothing can be accom- 
plished. Beyond that, let us remove 
all the brakes and use every known 
method and improvisation which is 
consistent with the resources and life 
of the local community. 

In the context of this conference, we 
speak of “rural schools,” but the adjec- 
tive covers a vast range of conditions. 
The comfortable rusticity of the Sussex 
or Virginian countryside, the meadows 
and vineyards of Europe, the farmlands 
and prairies of America, the “outback” 
of Australia, the plains of Asia, the 
African “bush,” the jungles, deserts 
and wildernesses of the world—all these 
are “rural” but some are decidedly 
more “rural” than others. It is the 
nature of the community and the state 
of its organization which makes the 
difference and, if we attempt to tackle 
blindness on a world scale, we must 
give primary attention to the village 
and tribal communities of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. Amongst them, 
blind children are numbered not in 
manageable hundreds but by scores of 
thousands. 

When you visit such places, you are 
impressed with the gallantry of the 
pioneers. Often with improvised build- 
ings and equipment and usually with 
totally inadequate funds, they attacked 
the problem which surrounded them 
and taught a handful of blind children 
by the best methods they could devise. 
These pioneers were not usually spe- 
cialists and they turned for guidance 
to experts in countries where a century 
of thought and experience had been 
given to work for the blind. From such 
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countries they obtained books of refer- 
ence, curricula and equipment and 
often, with surprising accuracy, they 
formed their school on the advanced 
model. They thought in terms of 
braille, workshops and clerical employ- 
ment and, so long as they were receiv- 
ing children from large towns, the 
model worked well. But soon their 
fame spread and they began to receive 
children from illiterate village and 
tribal communities, children of a type 
never before taught by workers for the 
blind. The need was for a form of 
education which looked not outwards 
to Massachusetts, Worcester or Paris, 
but inwards to the village life from 
which these children came and to which 
most of them must return. 


Need for Realistic Education 
and Training 


Some schools made a_ purposeful 
effort to deal with this problem, but it 
is not surprising that others failed 
either to solve it or to recognize its 
existence. For more than fifty years, 
teachers in Asia and Africa have been 
perplexed by the difficulties of adjust- 
ing general curricula to rural require- 
ments, and a library of books has been 
written on the subject. National sys- 
tems of education have been criticized 
because “they produced too many clerks 
and too few farmers” because they 
“failed to stop the drift to towns, the 
decay of agriculture and the break-up 
of tribal life.” Contributors to the 
1953 Survey of African Education com- 
plained that, in countless schools, it 
was impossible to tell from curricula, 
books or lessons whether the school 
served an urban or rural population. 

To the pioneer schools for the blind, 
most of which were isolated institu- 
tions without after-care facilities, the 
problem presented itself in the most 
acute form. Often it lead to tragic 
results for the village children whom 
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they tried to help. A fortunate few 
found employment in town workshops 
or remained as adult dependents of the 
school using space and resources badly 
needed for new recruits. Others joined 
the queue of unemployed clerks or 
became street beggars of the most de- 
pressed order. Others returned home 
where, with their braille and urban 
accomplishments, they might for a 
while be the wonder of the family 
until the realities of rural economics 
drove many of them back to the dark 
corner of the hut from which they had 
been rescued years before. You will 
find many such in remote villages, 
pathetically treasuring their two or 
three braille books and the tools of a 
trade for which there is no demand in 
their community. 

This picture of individuals unfitted 
by their education for the realities of 
life has its counterpart in many coun- 
tries. The danger was that, in pre- 
dominantly rural areas, such misfits 
were becoming a majority of all the 
educated blind and, in consequence, 
blind welfare was coming to be re- 
garded as an impractical extravagance 
or even as a social menace. 

Many teachers in such areas have 
fully recognized this problem and have 
found the remedy in a thoroughgoing 
acceptance of the basic principle that 
it is the function of a school to equip 
its children to live effectively in their 
own community. If the community 
consists of tribesmen, peasants, artisans, 
then their activities must give color 
and meaning to the work of the class- 
room. If that calls for hoes and ham- 
mers before braille frames, cooking 
pots and nets before arithmetic boards, 
then these things, and teachers who 
can handle them, must be given their 
place in the school. This is the direc- 
tion in which general education has 
been moving for some years, and it is 
sufficiently clear from the initial suc- 
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cess of training schemes for blind 
peasant farmers and village craftsmen 
that the policy is a practical one for 
the blind. 

In 1952, a conference of teachers 
from fourteen African countries met 
to consider the practice and policy of 
education amongst rural communities. 
They formulated five objectives of the 
primary curriculum and, though these 
were intended for seeing children, they 
can be applied with few modifications 
to work for the blind. These objectives 
were: 


1. Development of sound standards of 
individual conduct and behavior. 

2. Understanding of the community and 
what is of value for its development and 
of the contribution which the individual 
can make to the community. 

3. Development of a lively curiosity lead- 

ing to a desire for knowledge about the 

immediate environment and the world 
outside. 

Permanent literacy. 

Acquisition of skill of hands and recog- 

nition of the value of manual work.7 


Literacy clearly presents special dif- 
ficulties. Is it worth teaching braille 
to a child from a community which is 
largely illiterate and which has prac- 
tically no books, even in print, in its 
own vernacular? Some authorities con- 
sider that literacy is unnecessary for 
sighted children from such surround- 
ings. In practice the question is usually 
resolved by regarding literacy not as 
an end in itself but merely as one 
amongst many ways of acquiring knowl- 
edge and competence through a_bal- 
anced curriculum. Blind children 
usually want to learn braille because 
it enhances their status even amongst 
un illiterate people. So long as the 
school teaches them a second language, 
in which there is a substantial braille 
literature, no one with an eye to the 
future would deny braille to these 
children so long as it does not over- 
balance the curriculum. 
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As an example of the way in which 
such problems are being solved by 
teachers of the blind in many parts 
of the world, may I briefly describe a 
village school which I visited recently 
in a remote part of Northern Rhodesia. 
This school is being used as the proto- 
type of others now being established 
in the area, which has an alarmingly 
high incidence of blindness. 

The village is a scatter of thatched 
huts around the chief's compound. It 
flanks the river which, with a few 
sparsely cultivated fields, provides food 
and work for the tribesmen. The blind 
school, made of sun-dried bricks under 
thatch, was built by the village people 
for less than 650 pounds. Thirty-two 
blind children attend, some coming 
daily from neighboring huts, and 
others from more remote villages, liv- 
ing in “round houses,” each under a 
“hut chief.” There are two teachers, 
both village men, who had a year’s 
special training at the central school 
for the blind. One teaches full time at 
the school while the other spends part 
of his time on a bicycle visiting villages 
within a radius of fifty miles, getting 
to know all the blind, and laying the 
foundations of a simple after-care 
system. 

If you ask the headmaster for his 
curriculum, he will probably produce 
it with some difficulty, but it gives only 
an approximate idea of what the chil- 
dren do, Shortly after dawn, you will 
see them in the “bush” gathering wood 
for the fire and material for the day's 
work, 

When I was there, two of the 
blind students were fashioning a canoe 
from a tree trunk while others repaired 
handmade nets, kindled the fish-curing 
fire or worked in the fields where they 
grow much of the school’s food. There 
are formal lessons, but the classroom 
is part of the village and open to its 
sounds and life. Most of the children 
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learn braille, but this does not inter- 
fere with their more active education; 
they have improvised an arithmetic 
frame by punching octagonal holes in 
a cigarette tin. When they have finished 
this schooling, they will not be scholars, 
though some reach standard five in the 
general curriculum, but they will know 
every inch and every activity of their 
village. They will be part of their 
community because they have never 
left it. They will stand a good chance 
of marrying local girls and of raising 


families which they can maintain and 
protect at a standard not much below 
the average of the community. They 
may be amongst a new generation of 
blind people in the rural life of Africa. 

I would like to end by suggesting 
that there is urgency in the problems 
which I have tried to outline in this 
paper. Since the Bussum Conference 
five years ago, it is probable that 200,- 
000 of the world’s children have gone 
blind — and most of them are still in 
the wilderness. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. These estimates are taken from statistics compiled by the British Empire Society for the 
Blind for the Rural Activities Committee of the World Council for the Welfare of the Blind. 
This division between rural and urban populations is taken from the assumptions in the 
United Nations’ Demographic Year Book, 1955. 


2. Report by the ophthalmic surgeon of the Northern Rhodesian Government following a 
survey in the Lake Mweru region of the Northern Province of Northern Rhodesia (Reference: 
the Seventh Annual Report of the British Empire Society for the Blind). 


3. Resolutions of the Oxford Conference, 1949. Article 26(1) of the Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by fifty nations at the 1948 Assembly of the United Nations. 


4. UNESCO “World Survey of Education” 1955, English edition, p. 17. 


5. Bussum Conference; Resolution 3. 


6. “African Education, A Study of Educational Policy and Practice in British Tropical Africa:” 
1953. Page 5. Report of West Africa Study Group, p. 21. 
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TEN YEARS OF COOPERATIVE 
REHABILITATION ACTIVITIES 


— Operations and Results — 


PHILIP S. PLATT, Ph.D. 


How EFFECTIVELY HAVE THE voluntary 
agencies rehabilitated blind people 
since Vocational Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices came into the picture twelve years 
ago? Few, if any, of us have the criteria 
or the incontrovertible facts necessary 
to answer this question. The Light- 
house offers this contribution as the 
answer of one agency. Until many other 
agencies have made similar studies we 
shall not know whether our results 
have been good. We have no basis for 
comparison. 

As a result of intensive efforts on the 
part of a number of our key personnel 
and because of ten years’ experience, 
we are able to present an analysis and 
interpretation of 501 trainees, assigned 
to the Lighthouse by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services of the New 
York State Commission for the Blind, 
since the spring of 1946, for whom 
(1) evaluation, (2) prevocational and 
(3) vocational training services were 
provided. Another 295 received only 
psychological appraisals or one or more 
other single services. Others died or 
were untraceable. These 295 are not 
included in this analysis. 

So far as we know, this is the first 
report of a substantial number of blind 
trainees who completed their training 
at a voluntary agency and who have 


Dr. Platt is the executive director of the New 
York Association for the Blind. The present 
article was a paper presented at the 1957 con- 
vention of the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind. 
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been followed up over a period varying 
from one to ten years, that is, from the 
spring of 1946 to December 31, 1955. 

We hoped to find out how effective 
our cooperative relationships with the 
VRS had been, whether there could 
be improvement in these relationships, 
whether the program for blind people 
had improved and whether as a result 
they were better off. 


The Beginning of VRS Training 
at the Lighthouse 


In 1944 the New York State Com- 
mission for the Blind, Department of 
Welfare, held a meeting in Albany for 
the purpose of discussing with agencies 
for the blind a proposed cooperative 
vocational rehabilitation program 
whereby the state Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Services would pay local volun- 
tary agencies for training blind in- 
dividuals approved and referred to the 
agencies by VRS. The Lighthouse at 
this meeting publicly expressed its 
unqualified interest in this proposal 
and shortly thereafter developed a 
sound, well-rounded working agree- 
ment for the furtherance of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program for our 
share of the blind in the state of New 
York. 

The great contributions made by 
VRS, under the utterly devoted admin- 
istrative skill, vision and helpfulness of 
Herbert R. Brown, director of the 
Service, and his staff, were the estab- 
lishment of standards, evaluations, and 
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formal procedures which were so 
greatly needed in rehabilitation work 
in New York State. Of course the 
financial remuneration to the partici- 
pating agency on a fee for service basis 
was what enabled the extensive en- 
largement and improvement of staff. 
These net fees to the Lighthouse in- 
creased from $556 in 1946 to $33,357 
in 1955. In addition, VRS’s provision 
of client maintenance allowances, han- 
dled through the receiving agency, was 
an essential part of effective rehabilita- 
tion. Equipment, tools and_ special 
stock were also provided, when neces- 
sary. 

What did the Lighthouse bring to 
VRS? It brought the “know-how” 
acquired over years of rehabilitative 
work with people of every type and it 
provided a physical plant, a trained 
staff, a multi-activity program and a 
healthy climate of open-mindedness 
and freedom from fixed ideas and red 
tape. In dollars and cents, the opera- 
tion of a program which now represents 
a million and a quarter dollars an- 
nually, in addition to a three-million- 
dollar industrial operation, was placed 
at the disposal of, or made available to, 
the VRS trainees. 


Staff That Served Trainees 


The training staff of the Lighthouse, 
under the supervision of Miss Marian 
Held, director, Department of Direct 
Services, consists of a director, a super- 
visor, a psychologist, a newsstand super- 
visor, two counselors, five teachers and 
two secretaries—a total of thirteen. 
The director of employment and his 
staff play an important part in this 
program, not only in seeking actual 
jobs but in an advisory capacity and 
in providing current labor market in- 
formation. Many other staff workers 
are intimately involved. These are our 
social service, medical, home teaching, 
shop and music school personnel. On 
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another level are the recreation work- 
ers, the vacation camps and all other 
direct services personnel, as the need 
arises. All are ready and eager to lend 
a helping hand. 


Sources of Information 


Information for this study was 
gathered from three sources. The Light- 
house case histories of each trainee 
provided information on 24 of the 27 
main headings under which data were 
tabulated for each of the ten years 
under study. The three remaining 
items — present employment, weekly 
salary range, and reasons for unem- 
ployment, if presently unemployed, 
were obtained by questionnaires. Real- 
izing the difficulty blind people experi- 
ence in filling out elaborate question- 
naires, ours was kept to the irreducible 
minimum. The results were encourag- 
ing. In addition to the replies received 
the Lighthouse staff completed infor- 
mation on others in person and by 
telephone. 

Of the 796 persons served, we elimi- 
nated 159 receiving psychological ap- 
praisals only, 91 receiving one or more 
other single services, 33 who had died, 
and 12 whom we were unable to locate. 
Thus for this study we were left with 
501 individuals who had received “the 
full treatment.” 


Lighthouse Non-VRS Services 


It should be pointed out that the 
Lighthouse has always endeavored to 
adjust, train, and find employment for 
its blind clients. It accepts any and 
every blind person who seeks its assist- 
ance. Naturally, there were many whom 
we could not recommend for VRS 
training because of ill health, other 
physical handicaps, age, lack of voca- 
tional objectives or motivation, actual 
inability, mental state, etc. In fact the 
non-eligible group considerably ex- 
ceeded the VRS group. These con- 
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tinued and will always continue to 
have Lighthouse services. 


Analysis of 501 Trained 


These were divided into two groups 
— those 426 whose permanent residence 
was in the four boroughs of New York 
City which the Lighthouse historically 


serves and those 75 whose permanent 
residence was in Brooklyn and in 
eleven other New York State counties. 
Since this distinction has little mean- 
ing except for the Lighthouse and the 
VRS, it will be disregarded in our 
future tables. However, it is presented 
in this instance. 


TABLE I 


PLACE OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE (COUNTY) 


IN LIGHTHOUSE 


AREA OF SERVICE NUMBER 
New York 228 
Bronx 118 
Queens 75 
Richmond 5 

Total 426 


OUTSIDE LIGHTHOUSE 

AREA OF SERVICE NUMBER 
Kings 
Nassau 
Suffolk 
Erie 
Niagara 
Schenectady 
Cortland 
Westchester 
Monroe 
Rensselaer 
Yates 
Genesee 
Unknown 


Total 75 


Grand Total 501 


Demographic Data—Sex, Age, 
Citizenship, Marital Status, 
Educational Background 

There were about six males to four 
females; 96 per cent were citizens; 55 
per cent were single; 29 per cent were 
married; 11 per cent divorced or sepa- 
rated; and 5 per cent widowed. Be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 39 were 57 
per cent; between 40 and 59 were 41 
per cent; and age 60 and over were 
2 per cent. In regard to educational 
background, high school graduates rep- 
resented the largest group, viz. 31 per 
cent, with those who attended high 
school next with 24 per cent. Grade 
school graduates claimed 17 per cent, 
while those merely attending such 
schools claimed 16 per cent. Four per 
cent simply attended college, while 6 
per cent had a college degree. The 
remaining 2 per cent represented no 
formal education or attended only 
evening English classes or were un- 
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known. However, in addition to the 
schooling listed, 14 or 2.8 per cent at- 
tended also schools of law, business, 
arts, nursing, music, trade and dietetics. 


Family and Economic Status 


It was found that upon entering 
training 71 per cent were living with 
their families, 18 per cent were living 
alone and 11 per cent were boarding. 
Economic status revealed that 48 per 
cent were supported by their families, 
25 per cent were receiving public sup- 
port, 20 per cent were self-supporting, 
3 per cent were receiving pension, while 
4 per cent were receiving insurance, 
compensation, social security or private 
relief of some kind. 


Vision 
Fifty-five per cent had usable vision 
within the legal classification of blind- 


ness, 32 per cent were totally blind or 
had light perception only, while 13 per 
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cent could observe hand movement or 
count fingers. 


Age at Onset of Blindness 


The analysis showed that 187 or 37 
per cent became blind during the first 
15 years of life, 186 or 37 per cent be- 
came blind between the ages of 16 and 
39, 122 or 27 per cent between the ages 
of 40 and 59, 2 became blind after 60 
and 4 were unknown. 


Type of Training 


Our records show that 35 per cent 
had prevocational training only, 27 
per cent transcribing-typing, 26 per 
cent vending stand training, 11 per 
cent on-the-job training, while 1 per 
cent had professional training such as 
home teaching or music. Incidentally, 
55 per cent were referred by VRS and 
45 per cent by the Lighthouse. 


First Employment after Training 


Those who obtained employment 
after training numbered 358 or 71 per 
cent of the 501, and they held 41 types 
of jobs. These jobs were secured 
through the efforts of no less than eight 
organizations, the Lighthouse being 
responsible for 65 per cent, and the in- 
dividual himself for 7 per cent. Seven- 
teen per cent were unknown and the 
other 1] per cent were scattered. Our 
data for the starting salaries for this 
group were very incomplete. All we 
know is that one received between $60 
and $80 per week, 24 between $40 and 
$60, and 19 under $40. Data for present 
salaries tell a better story. 


Present Employment Status 


On this we have better data. Three 
hundred and six or 61 per cent were 
employed, 179 or 36 per cent unem- 
ployed and only 16 or 3 per cent were 
unknown. We have recorded 48 types 
of employment and the 29 reasons for 
unemployment. Using numbers instead 
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of percentages, we found that among 
the 179 unemployed, 44 were seeking 
work, 39 were ill, 25 said they were now 
housewives, 15 were unknown, 9 were 
not feasible for employment, 8 were 
attending college, 7 were continuing 
training into 1956, 7 were retired and 
26 gave individual reasons such as “will 
not travel,” “waiting for pension,” “not 
interested in employment” and _ inter- 
ference with free-lance writing.” 

The 306 individuals presently em- 
ployed were holding 48 types of jobs, 
of which 256 or 84 per cent were con- 
centrated in 9 types and 50 or 16 per 
cent in 39 types. The 9 principal types 
of employment were newsstand oper- 
ators 73, workshops for the blind 66, 
transcribing-typists 64, concession oper- 
ators 17, Lighthouse part-time work 
center 12, outside industrial employ- 
ment 10, home teachers 6, salesmen or 
saleswomen 5, and clerks 4. The 39 
occupations represented by one, two 
or three individuals were: scalp mas- 
seur, messenger, receptionist, porter, 
shipping clerk, elevator operator, music 
teacher, lecturer, baby sitting, social 
worker, home worker, presser, building 
superintendent, psychologist, physical 
therapist, helper in nursery school, 
retail store clerk, owner of candy store, 
insurance broker, dish washer, cafeteria 
operator, ball collector in an amuse- 
ment park, housekeeper, hotel coffee 
man, owner children’s clothing store, 
domestic, junk dealer, counter girl, 
training instructor, order clerk, film 
winder, worker for shipping line, X-ray 
plate developer, recreation worker, post 
office clerk, medical secretary, musician, 
sheltered employment, and one un- 
known. Who says aggressive efforts can- 
not place blind men and women in a 
wide variety of remunerative jobs? 


Salary Range 


The salaries received by these 306 
who were employed December 31, 1956: 
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over half (170 or 56 per cent) received 
between $40 and $60; nearly a third 
(88 or 29 per cent) received under $40; 
32 or 10 per cent received between 
$60 and $80; 5 received between $80 
and $100; 2 received over $100; and 
9 were unknown. 

Of the 88 reporting earning less than 


$40, 26 were marginal or part-time 
workers in agencies for the blind, 43 
were newsstand or concession operators 
on short hour stands or on part-time 
concessions. The balance, 19, includes 
2 operators of their own businesses, 
domestics, messengers, clerks and part- 
time workers. 


TABLE II 


TIME. LAPSE BETWEEN COMPLETION OF TRAINING AND 
EMPLOYMENT 
(Information for 328 Trainees) 


NUMBER PER CENT 
144 44 
52 16 
33 10 
27 8 
29 9 
25 
18 
328 


Duration of VRS Sponsorship 


Naturally duration of VRS sponsor- 
ship varied with the type of training 
and the responsiveness to training of 
the trainee. For 115 the period was 
less than two months; for 373 it was 
six months or less; for 100, seven to 
twelve months were required; while 11 
needed longer periods up to twenty-one 
months. 


Case Histories 


By this time you will be weary with 
the facts and figures of this group of 
501 blind men and women that have 
been trained. Just let me give you 
three examples of real people. 

P. L., age forty-eight, was trained as 
a transcribing-typist under VRS spon- 
sorship in 1946. Before the onset of 
blindness, she was employed by the 
state in a clerical capacity and was re- 
hired under their Civil Service pro- 
gram as a transcribing-typist in the tax 
department where she is still working. 
As a result of training, she developed 
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TIME LAPSE 


none 

between 1 and 4 weeks 
between 5 and 8 weeks 
between 9 and 12 weeks 
between 13 and 26 weeks 
between 27 and 52 weeks 
1 to 314 years 


a higher skill and has been up-graded 
with the normal increase in salary. 

E. A., age thirty-two, was first known 
to the Lighthouse in 1949, having come 
from South America to New York for 
treatments of burns of the eyes and 
face, including skin grafts. Arrange- 
ments were made for her to attend our 
part-time work center when she did not 
have to be at the hospital. She also 
took music lessons and attended many 
of our recreational activities. In 1955, 
when she completed the series of skin 
grafts and it was no longer necessary 
for her to be periodically hospitalized, 
she was trained under the VRS pro- 
gram and, as a result, employment was 
found for her as an X-ray plate de- 
veloper in a hospital dark room, train- 
ing for which was arranged with one 
of the New York hospitals before place- 
ment was made. She was placed in 
1955 and continues to work there. 

H. L., age fifty-eight. In addition to 
his visual handicap, he suffers from a 
slight heart condition plus a hernia 
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which forbids any strenuous physical 
activity. Previous to loss of vision, he 
was employed as a salesman and clerical 
worker. In 1955, he was given a period 
of evaluation training and, as a result, 
seemed best suited for office work, 
despite his age. He was then trained 
as a transcribing-typist and a short time 
after training was employed in this 
type of position by a commercial radio 
firm. 


Summary 


We have analyzed the information 
obtained from our records, our ques- 
tionnaires and our personal interview 
follow-up. While the data are analyzed 
separately for each year and for the 
areas served by the Lighthouse and the 
areas usually not so served, they are 
presented here regardless of year and 
area. 

Such a study required an immense 
amount of work by Miss Mildred 
Derganc, director of training, and by 
Thomas F. Gilmartin, supervisor, and 
others, all in addition to their very 
heavy schedule of duties and respon- 
sibilities. I cannot thank them enough 
for their conscientious labors. I am 
simply their mouthpiece. 

To summarize this group of 501 
trainees, males were somewhat in excess 
of females, practically all were citizens, 
over half were single, almost a third 
were married, the majority were under 
40 years of age, only a handful were 
over 60. High school graduates were 
the predominant group, only a tenth 
had been to college. However, a 
few had had training in professional 
schools. Most were living at home, and 
half were supported by their families, 
while a fifth were self-supporting. Over 
a half had usable vision, a third were 
totally blind or had light perception 
only. A third were given prevocational 
training only, almost a quarter had 
transcribing-typing training, a quarter 
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newsstand concession training, a tenth 
on-the-job training. Less than three- 
quarters obtained employment after 
training, holding 41 types of jobs. At 
present, that is at the end of the ten- 
year study, almost two-thirds were em- 
ployed in 48 types of employment. Of 
the 29 reasons for unemployment, many 
were entirely justifiable —the ill, the 
housewives, those attending college or 
continuing training, the retired, the 
unknown — and these number 60 per 
cent of the 179 unemployed. Another 
25 per cent were seeking employment. 

While 48 types of jobs were rep- 
resented among the employed, two- 
thirds were found in newsstand opera- 
tion, workshops for the blind and tran- 
scribing-typing. The others were found 
in a wide variety of occupations. Over 
half of the employed received between 
$40 and $60, a third received less than 
$40 (includes marginal or part-time 
workers in a variety of jobs and those 
operating short hours vending stands), 
while a seventh received $60 to $100 
plus. 

While there was no time lapse be- 
tween training and employment for less 
than half, there were lapses for some 
up to a year, with a few who required 
from one to three and a half years to 
place. 


Conclusions 


1. A high degree of effective, under- 
standing cooperation has existed un- 
brokenly between the VRS and _ the 
Lighthouse during these ten, now 
eleven years. We have no important 
suggestions to make for improving these 
relationships. 

2. The rehabilitation services of the 
Lighthouse have been greatly increased 
and its standards improved because of 
the VRS stimulation and support. 

3. We are convinced that the 796 
blind people who have been served 
through our VRS relationships have 
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been benefited in both tangible and 


intangible ways. Of the 501 who had 
both extensive and intensive training, 
306, 61 per cent, were employed in 
remunerative jobs at the close of this 
study. 

4. Aside from employment, it can be 
said that the trainees benefited greatly 


Casework with 


TRADITIONALLY, OLDER persons have al- 
ways come for help to the Jewish Fam- 
ily Service of Philadelphia. This agency 
has had a long-standing interest in the 
aging although at times this concern 
has been relegated to the background. 
As long ago as 1936, one of our workers 
wrote: “The private family agency 
recognizes in casework with the aged 
that its objective cannot be personality 
growth or a good social adjustment in 
the same sense in which we hold this 
to be an objective with younger clients. 
The psychological problems of old age 
have not until now engaged our atten- 
tion as have the problems of childhood 
and adolescence. We cannot overlook 
psychological factors in working with 
the aged any more than with any other 
group of individuals. The aged have 
emotions — loves and hates—as have 
others, and in addition they have long 
established habits of conduct. The aged 
person does not change easily. At pres- 
ent we are being guided in the plans 
we make in providing for the living 
arrangements of aged couples and in- 
dividuals by their own needs and pref- 

Ruth G, Cohen, M.S.W.,, is district supervisor, 


Services for Older Persons, Jewish Family Serv- 
ice, Pa, 


T This paper oo was presented at a meeting of the 
Philadelphia chapter of NASW. It is reprinted 
here with permission from the Journal of Social 
Work, January, 1957. 
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from their social contacts, widened 
horizons, development of self-confi- 
dence and acquisition of useful skills. 
For most, life has new meanings. 

5. Until other comparable studies 
have been made, it is impossible to 
judge whether the achievements re- 
ported are as good as can be expected. 


Older Persons 
RUTH G. COHEN 


erences. Clearly, our objective in work- 
ing with old people is their comfort 
and happiness and our efforts must be 
shaped toward this end.” * 

The Nazi persecution and the influx 
of refugees diverted our attention from 
this interest to alleviating the suffering 
let loose upon the world. But then, 
about four years ago, the agency picked 
up where it had left off—when a dis- 
trict office was converted to services for 
older persons. This was done not only 
in recognition of the needs of older per- 
sons but also of our own professional 
need to gain additional understanding. 

The essence of this experience, though 
not startling or dramatic, is that aging 
people are complete human beings who 
have all the emotions and needs of any 
other group—with the additional factor 
of age. We have learned that our basic 
casework concepts are as generic with 
this group as with any other group; 
that older persons are individuals in 
their own right and their needs as 
diversified as any other group coming 
to the private family agency for help. 

Most important of all, we have 
learned how desperately they want to 
feel important and to be wanted—above 
*“Casework with the Aged,” a paper pre- 
sented in 1936 at the Jewish National Confer- 
ence by Mrs. Beatrice Muller, Jewish Family 
Service of Philadelphia. 
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all to be loved, not cared for, but cared 
about. Vhe atrophy of hope, of not 
being productive, of not feeling their 
own personal worth is as painful and 
almost as debilitating as the chronic 
illnesses that may beset them. 

Dr. Maurice Linden wrote recently 
that, “growing old is the most unre- 
warding aspect of our way of life. Our 
culture is a juggernaut of youthful 
ideals consigning to dust whatever does 
not move with it. Our values have been 
the values of youth — vigor, physical 
beauty, motion, quantitative produc- 
tivity, and, to some degree, arrogance. 
Contrasting and unfamiliar to us are 
the values of later maturity—reliability, 
wisdom, stability, quality, and humility. 
Surrounded by contrary attitudes our 
aging have little choice but to feel 
that reaching maturity means realizing 
social rejection. The half-tolerance, 
offhand acceptance, and disinterest 
towards the aged constitute social ex- 
clusion. And it is this emotional depri- 
vation suffered by millions past sixty 
that is one of the main forces operating 
toward making them social dependents, 
embittered souls, and ultimately physi- 
cal and emotional incompetents.” * 

In working with older persons in a 
concentrated and specialized way, we 
have learned that only as we extend 
ourselves and accept them as we do our 
other clients can we see them and their 
needs in a more individualized way. 
For, as is characteristic of any group 
that possesses similarities, there is also 
a wide range of differences. 

The Division of Services for Older 
Persons averages eighty to a hundred 
applications monthly, the greater num- 
ber being met through short-time con- 
tact. All the services of the agency are 
available to the older person in meet- 


* Maurice Linden, “Emotional Problems in 
Aging,” Jewish Social Service Quarterly (Fall 
1954). 


ing his requests—individual and family 
counseling, financial assistance under 
certain circumstances to alleviate social 
and economic problems, and home- 
maker or domestic service for the dis- 
abled to help them remain in their 
own homes. In addition, new services 
have been created to meet expressed 
needs — specifically (1) a private resi- 
dence placement program designed to 
provide supervised placement in a 
private home for the older person who 
wishes to enjoy family living for as long 
as he is able to do so, (2) a placement 
planning service that is a casework serv- 
ice for the older person who wishes or 
needs to change his living arrangements 
(implicit in this is a specialized knowl- 
edge of existing community resources) , 
and (3) the newest service, the use of 
volunteers who, with the caseworker, 
become a team in offering and some- 
times performing services for the client 
of which, in the absence of a family 
member, he would otherwise be de- 
prived (this often takes care of the 
problem of loneliness) . 


Staff Must Like Older People 


In achieving our objectives in work- 
ing with older persons, it is vital to 
presuppose skilled, mature personnel 
who are interested in older people. 
Unfortunately, there is a dearth of 
trained workers who feel the same chal- 
lenge and interest in working with 
older people as they do in working 
with the more youthful, but it is essen- 
tial to have staff who see this group 
as individual human beings and not as 
a category. The caseworker serving 
older persons needs to be able to im- 
part to them a deep feeling of interest 
and concern to which all people, but 
particularly the elderly, respond. Their 
capacity for change needs to be paced 
to a tempo related to their individual- 
ity, which may be slower than that of a 
younger person. A positive response to 
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the older adult must not be marred by 
the factors of his illness, slow pace, 
or a certain amount of rigidity. 

There is excitement and challenge in 
the kind of strength and life that 
older persons possess. Indeed, it is 
their great strength and ability to cope 
with life’s problems that have enabled 
them to reach this stage in their lives. 
When a more youthful client expresses 
hostility, the caseworker is gratified to 
know that enough of a relationship 
exists between them so that the client 
can feel free to risk that much feeling; 
yet in dealing with an elderly client 
who has the courage and the strength 
to express negative feeling, the same 
worker may say, “Old people can be 
so cranky!” In working with older peo- 
ple, we have found that if we are 
alert, we can recognize signals of their 
great strength — “crankiness” itself is 
sometimes a sign of vitality, a flag of 
“no surrender” flying in the face of 
what might often seem hopeless odds. 
This quality of strength and the will 
to live are exciting and challenging. 


A Normal Phase of Life 


In addition to a real liking for older 
people, the skilled caseworker must also 
possess a belief in the positive aspects 
of this phase of a person’s life. If all 
she sees is senility and a “fading away,” 
if the older person’s slower pace irri- 
tates and annoys her, then she cannot 
truly be a real helper. The interested 
caseworker can experience the dynamic 
quality and challenge that exist in 
working with the older person through 
developing special qualities and skills. 
She needs to experience in herself a 
process in relation to the entire concept 
of old age — first viewing it intellec- 
tually, then rejecting it because of her 
own personal pains and fears, and then, 
hopefully, coming back to its accept- 
ance in a truly positive way. She must 
accept old age as an inevitable process, 
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another phase in living, just as child- 
hood and adolescence are a natural part 
of the life process, with the pain and 
beauty that go along with maturity. 

Only if the caseworker is geared in 
this positive way of working with older 
persons can she bear the frustrations 
that may occur in her daily practice. 
Only then can she help the older per- 
son or his adult children in coping with 
chronic illness and mental deteriora- 
tion, or discuss the funeral arrange- 
ments older people are prone to talk 
about—the last reality all of us inevita- 
bly face. 

The caseworkers in the Division of 
Services for Older Persons were assigned 
because they expressed and demon- 
strated an interest in the older person, 
a factor that has made it possible for us 
to live through frequent frustrations in 
our day-to-day jobs. 


Finding a Balance 


Keen judgment, too, plays a very im- 
portant part in working with older per- 
sons. Finding the neat balance between 
“doing for” and “doing with” is most 
essential—something as simple as know- 
ing when to call the public agency to 
arrange for the initial appointment and 
when to have the client call for his own 
appointment. Older persons display 
amazing inner strengths at times and 
the caseworker’s judgment is always 
necessary to help them use these 
strengths to the full and, at the same 
time, to give them the necessary warmth 
and support in their efforts to effect 
positive change. Judgment must be con- 
stantly exercised in many other areas 
as well—when to support defenses of a 
lifelong pattern or to risk putting in a 
question or to inject one’s own differ- 
ence that may begin to break up these 
defenses? Or when to allow the older 
person to be dependent on the case- 
worker in meeting his dependency 
needs and when to put some of this 
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back on him so he can feel his own 
independence? There is the client who 
is marking time and the client who is 
racing against time to make his peace 
with the world before life ends. One 
of the hardest realities in working with 
older people is their awareness, and 
ours, too, that for them time is running 
out. 

Frequently, the caseworker, out of 
her desire to have her client’s remain- 
ing years as happy and comfortable as 
possible, may push the client in a direc- 
tion he is not yet ready to go, or permit 
him to jump at a solution rather than 
slacken his pace and work through a 
constructive resolution. For the older 
person, each new experience carries 
more fear and resistance; for having 
lived longer, there is more of the known 
to give up. 

A couple in their seventies found it 
necessary to move from their home 
where they had lived for over forty 
years. They were moving into a housing 
project because of their ill health and 
inability to climb stairs. The worker’s 
support through this experience was 
immeasurable — her awareness of what 
this experience meant in giving up the 
old and risking the new, and in sup- 
porting the rightness of their feelings. 
There was great reward when they told 
the caseworker several weeks after they 
were settled in their new apartment: 
“We never could have done this if you 
hadn't been with us through this.” 
Often this is as much as can be given 
or is needed — a warm, supportive re- 
lationship that helps the client into 
a new experience with a minimum 
amount of pain and fear or that helps 
him sustain the old, knowing that 
change is neither feasible nor possible. 

Frequently, the older person deposits 
a myriad of problems with the case- 
worker: “I don’t know what to do with 
myself. I’m so unhappy—my children 
don’t care what happens to me. I can’t 
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live alone any longer—I’m too sick. 
Please tell me what to do.” Tremendous 
self-discipline and judgment are re- 
quired by the caseworker to select out 
the part of this reality that she and the 
client can begin to work on together 
and within which some change can 
take place. The dynamics lie in the 
creative use the caseworker is willing 
to make of herself in meeting these 
needs and in helping the client to bring 
about the desired change. 


Adult Children Are Involved 


There are many situations in which 
the deepest use of one’s self as a helper 
is required. This may be particularly 
true in the counseling help which ex- 
tends to the adult children of older 
persons, as well as the older person him- 
self. In some situations, pathological 
changes, with gradual loss of memory 
and subsequent deterioration, may cause 
parents to be totally dependent for 
planning, as well as support, on their 
adult children. In such instances, the 
work may be entirely with the children. 
In other situations, the older person is 
capable of participating in the case- 
work relationship, sometimes only to a 
limited degree. Conversely, when the 
older person applies, the question of 
involvement of the adult children — 
how, why, and at what spots—calls for 
keen judgment on the part of the case- 
worker. Aspects of relationship prob- 
lems between the older person and his 
adult children that have roots in the 
past as well as in the present compli- 
cate many situations. Adult children, 
attempting to meet crises in the lives 
of their parents, are often torn between 
their feeling of responsibility to them 
and to their own families. They are 
often so emotionally involved in their 
own difficulties with marital partners 
and/or children that they feel helpless 
and unable to know where their re- 
sponsibility to their parents begins or 
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ends. The following case is an illus- 
tration. 

When Mr. L came to the JFS in April 
he was troubled about making a living 
arrangement for his seventy-four-year- 
old mother. He warned the caseworker 
he had no intention of becoming “emo- 
tionally involved”; all he wanted was 
“concrete help” in planning for his 
mother. He described Mrs. L as par- 
tially paralyzed, unhappy, difficult to 
talk to, and unable to adjust to any 
living arrangement which had been 
made for her. 

His parents had been divorced when 
he was less than a year old, the father 
taking the older brother and sister with 
him, while Mr. L, as the baby, remained 
with the mother who suffered a stroke 
shortly after the separation. He had 
seen his father, now deceased, only 
once, and his brother and sister, who 
were brought up in private boarding 
schools, only twice in his whole life. 
He contrasted their life of ease and 
plenty with his own deprivation. He 
had moved about frequently with his 
mother, often living in undesirable 
surroundings. As he grew older and 
secured employment, he provided a 
home for his mother with whom he 
continued to live until he entered the 
armed forces. At this time he married 
and upon discharge did not rejoin his 
mother. Five years ago Mrs. L suffered 
another stroke and was no longer able 
to live alone. He placed her in various 
“homes” but she could not make an 
adjustment, could not find friends, and 
was constantly complaining and mak- 
ing life miserable for both of them. 

It was obvious from the very begin- 
ning that this young man was torn with 
conflict. He needed help not only in 
planning for his mother but in under- 
standing and resolving his own feelings 
of resentment and hostility toward his 
parents, brother and sister. He felt a 
strong sense of guilt because he pre- 
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ferred to live with his wife and child 
in the home of his mother-in-law, rather 
than provide a home which would 
include his mother. As he was able to 
unburden himself to the caseworker, 
in spite of saying that he did not wish 
to be emotionally involved, he talked 
about the past and how he was never 
quite sure of his real feelings toward 
his mother and father, because he was 
sorry for his mother and knew only the 
bad things she told him about his 
father. He never had the courage to 
talk about his family relationships. 

With the caseworker’s help and en- 
couragement, Mr. L could, for the first 
time, let his mother know that he was 
concerned about her and because of his 
concern had come to the JFS for help 
in planning a different living arrange- 
ment for her. He suggested that she, 
too, come to the agency, which was a 
different experience since in the past 
he had engineered it all. 

While Mrs. L could only talk about 
how wonderful her “boy” had been to 
her, there was an undercurrent of re- 
sentment against the son upon, whom 
she felt she had lavished all her love 
and affection because, as she said, he 
“was always bringing me the ready- 
made plan where I had no choice.” She 
was now surprised that he talked to her 
“like I counted for something.” She was 
surprised at the caseworker’s interest in 
her. Although she had difficulty in 
walking and her son feared she was 
deteriorating mentally, somehow this 
aged woman found the strength to keep 
appointments with the caseworker as 
well as the hospital clinics. We learned 
from the doctor that Mrs. L. was “clear 
and not senile.” Mr. L was helped to 
discuss frankly with his mother his 
inability to have her live with him and 
she could then begin to consider the 
possibility of living in a group board- 
ing house suggested to her by the case- 
worker. In September she moved to an 
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approved group boarding home where 
she found companionship with men 
and women her own age and with 
whom she had a common bond. 

By November Mrs. L had made a 
fairly good adjustment to her new 
environment and had acquired several 
friends. Mr. L said he felt closer to his 
mother now than ever before and yet 
felt emancipated, not “tied” as he had 
previously. He and his wife and child 
were now visiting Mrs. L regularly in 
the boarding home and even had her 
visit them occasionally. Mrs. L, who was 
rejected and deserted by her husband 
in the prime of her life, had lived in 
fear of losing her son. She now could 
believe that her son was interested in 
her and concerned about her welfare. 
What was so enabling was his ability, 
and the caseworker’s too, to believe in 
and permit Mrs. L to use her own 
strength in living. 


Caseworker’s Role 
Seen as Unique 


As in this case, the adult child fre- 
quently comes to the agency for help, 
either with “the solution in hand” or 
wanting an immediate answer. The im- 
pact of needing to involve the parent 
in this vital planning is at times too 
much, and here the service may be one 
of giving information regarding re- 
sources which the adult child is free to 
use as he sees fit; but the way is always 
left open for him to return for help 
should he change his mind—and fre- 
quently he does. The “why” of involv- 
ing the parent does not require ex- 
planation for this involves a basic case- 
work concept — the individual’s right 
(whatever his age) to plan for himself. 
To the adult child, however, it may 
feel belittling, stir up guilt feelings, or 
be more than he can bear to face. It is 
one thing to plan for another person 
and quite something else to plan with 
another. 


In this tricornered relationship, the. 
caseworker has a unique role—the bal- 
ance which needs to be achieved be- 
tween the caseworker, adult child or 
children, and parent, with the case- 
worker trying to meet and support the 
needs of each, both in terms of separate- 
ness and being together, and always 
with the focus of helping parent and 
adult child to work through a plan that 
hopefully is satisfying to all concerned. 
Again, the sensitivity of the worker, her 
keen diagnostic skill and her sympa- 
thetic understanding need to be exer- 
cised to the fullest. Some very exciting 
and dramatic changes may take place, 
but the caseworker may also meet her 
greatest frustrations in this kind of 
relationship. The adult child whose 
problem of guilt is so deeply rooted 
that he is immobilized; the controlling 
domineering mother who is determined 
to keep a hold on her child or children 
at whatever cost; the bewildered, re- 
jected father who cannot understand 
why after these many years of sacrifice 
to his children he cannot live with any 
of them; the adult children who are 
constantly at odds with each other, 
based on earlier sibling rivalries, and 
each having different ideas of plans for 
the parents — all present a veritable 
maelstrom of confusions, anxieties, 
pain, and guilt-ridden feelings. But to 
offset this there is the sense of satisfac- 
tion that comes from working out a 
sound living arrangement out of chaos, 
or helping the children to accept the 
reality of what exists, or enabling them 
and the parent to work on the prob- 
lems existent in their relationship. 


Collaborative Efforts 


There are problem areas beyond the 
immediate scope of the caseworker. 
These, however, belong to the com- 
munity. The inadequate public assist- 
ance grant, the inability to purchase 
good nursing home care for the chroni- 
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cally ill whose financial resources are 
limited, the lack of employment facili- 
lies (either part-time or full-time for 
the older person who has been discarded 
by industry), the lack of adequate facili- 
ties for the senile person, the need for 
protective services for the older person 
—these are only some of the major 
unmet needs in the community that 
often block the caseworker in offering 
effective help to the older person. 
One other vital aspect that is not only 
true of casework with older persons but 
of social work in general is the im- 
portance of collaboration. The value of 
collaborative effort has proved immeas- 
urable in working with older persons. 
In almost every aspect of her work, the 
caseworker needs to combine her efforts 
with those of another professional. In 
planning, there is the medical social 
worker or the worker in a home for the 
aged; in helping with financial assist- 
ance, there is the public assistance 
worker; in the area of helping the fam- 
ily plan for the senile or mentally dis- 
turbed client, there is the hospital 
psychiatric social worker; in trying to 
alleviate the older person’s problem of 
loneliness, there is the group worker; 
in working out a plan for the chroni- 
cally ill client, there is the public health 
or visiting nurse; in the area of employ- 
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ment, there is the employment coun- 
selor—all these and others combine to 
form what we hope to achieve, namely, 
an integrated program of services for 
the older person. Only by collaborative 
effort of the highest degree can we be- 
gin hopefully and helpfully to meet 
the needs that exist among older per- 
sons. 

Whether we are group workers, medi- 
cal social workers, or family counselors, 
there is a real challenge in working 
with older people. We know through 
our professional and personal experi- 
ence that not only activity, but crea- 
tivity, is possible as long as there is life. 
Social work can and should help to 
provide the milieu in which such ac- 
tivity and creativity can thrive, flourish, 
and survive. The community must be 
educated away from the idea of the 
utter helplessness of old age and toward 
a better understanding of growing old, 
but this cannot become a reality until 
more members of the profession begin 
to feel differently themselves. Only if 
we regard the aging group in a positive 
light can we develop a program that 
will meet their needs and that has in it 
all the dynamic, forceful, and alive 
qualities to which all other aspects of 
social service in sound community 
planning aspire. 
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Blinded Veterans Oppose S. 2411 


‘THE ADOPTION of significant resolutions 
in the fields of work for the blind and 
veterans affairs, instructive panel dis- 
cussions, stimulating luncheon and ban- 
quet addresses, and a genuine reunion 
spirit marked the Twelfth Annual Con- 
vention of the Blinded Veterans Asso- 
ciation, held in Hartford, Conn., 
August 21-24. 

In a resolution unanimously adopted 
at a plenary session on August 24, the 
Blinded Veterans Association went on 
record in opposition to S. 2411 and 
H. R. 8609, companion bills introduced 
in the Eighty-fifth Congress “to protect 
the right of the blind to self-expression 
through organizations of the blind.” 
The members of the BVA reaffirmed 
their faith in the Constitution and Bill 
ef Rights of the United States and 
stated that there was no need for addi- 
tional legislation to guarantee to blind 
persons freedom of self-expression and 
other rights already assured to all 
citizens. 

Contrary to the implications of the 
two Congressional bills, the resolution 
pointed out that the BVA was a na- 
tional membership organization com- 
posed of blind individuals which, since 
its inception in 1945, had not encoun- 
tered any opposition in organizing 
nationally or locally. The resolution 
further pointed out that the BVA has, 
in fact, been consulted by both federal 
and state agencies through the years 
and that making such consultation with 
organizations of blind persons manda- 
tory was completely unnecessary. 

The members of the BVA recom- 
mended a constructive approach in 
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legislation to improve services to blind 
persons in the United States and offered 
their cooperation to members of the 
U. S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in the development of such legis- 
lation. 


The full text of the BVA resolution 
follows: 


WHEREAS the Blinded Veterans Asso- 
ciation, Inc., is a national membership 
organization composed entirely of blind 
individuals; and 

WHEREAS this Association has, since 
its inception in 1945, recognized its con- 
stitutional right to organize nationally and 
locally without restriction by any federal 
or local laws; and 

WHEREAS the Association does, in fact, 
work closely with federal, state, and local 
governmental and voluntary agencies serv- 
ing blind persons, and has, in turn, been 
consulted by these agencies; and 

WHEREAS the Association, in all its 
efforts to promote higher standards of 
service for all blind people in the United 
States, recognizes the value of a construc- 
tive approach to achieve this objective; and 

WHEREAS S. 2411, and H.R. 8609, 
which have been introduced in the 85th 
Congress, appear redundant in the light 
of the above and would seem to serve no 
practical purpose, and, in fact, may be 
detrimental to the best interests of all blind 
persons; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the members of the 
Blinded Veterans Association in national 
convention assembled in the City of Hart- 
ford in the State of Connecticut on August 
24, 1957, do hereby reaffirm their faith 
and trust in the basic rights guaranteed all 
citizens by the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights of the United States and believe no 
further legislation is needed to guarantee 
these rights to blind persons; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the members of the 
Blinded Veterans Association do hereby 
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offer the full cooperation of the Associa- 
tion and its members to members of Con- 
gress interested in raising standards of 
services to blind persons; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to all members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States; to the executive directors of the 
American Association of Workers for the 
Blind, the American Association of Instruc- 
tors of the Blind, the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, the National Federation 
of the Blind, and the Council of State 
Agencies for the Blind; and to the officials 
of government and voluntary agencies serv- 
ing blind persons in the United States. 


In another resolution, the convention 
applauded the action of the Federal 
Government in appointing coordinators 
in each federal agency to assist in the 
jeb placement of qualified physically 
handicapped individuals. The BVA 
recommended to the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission that the coordinators be 
given intensive indoctrination courses 
so that they will be better qualified to 
appraise the skills of handicapped job 
applicants. 

Another resolution called upon the 
BVA to take the initiative in the de- 
velopment and enactment into law by 
the various state and local governments 
of a uniform code of laws governing 
the use of dog guides by blind persons. 

In the field of veterans affairs, the 
BVA went on record in opposition to 
general pension for war veterans upon 
attainment of age sixty-five without 
regard to disability as a further qualifi- 
cation. The resolution pointed out 
that, under existing laws and regula- 
lions, a war veteran aged sixty-five need 
have only a 10 per cent disability and 
the requisite income to qualify for a 
non-service-connected disability pen- 
sion. 

Two panel discussions were held dur- 
ing the convention, one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon of 
August 23. The morning session, under 
the chairmanship of BVA’s National 
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Service Director William W. Thomp- 
son, was devoted to a discussion of exist- 
ing veterans benefits. BVA Field Repre- 
sentatives Loyal E. Apple, George M. 
Gillespie, Charles Jones, Darwin W. 
Niles, and Robert L. Robinson were 
panel members, while Veterans Admin- 
istration officials served as research 
consultants. 

The afternoon panel discussion was 
entitled ‘“‘A Reappraisal of Employment 
Opportunities.” K. Vernon Banta, tech- 
nical advisor of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, Washington, D.C., served 
as moderator. Panel members were: 
Hannah Bauman, Senior Employment 
Interviewer, New York State Employ- 
ment Service, New York, N. Y.; Andrew 
J. Bunda, Employment Manager, The 
Allen Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; John N. Gallivan, M.D., 
Chief Supervisor of Health and Safety, 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn.; and Carl Hvarre, Director of 
Vocational Services, New Jersey State 
Commission for the Blind, Newark, N. J. 

In his luncheon address on August 
23, the Reverend Thomas J. Carroll, 
director of the Catholic Guild for the 
Blind of Boston and BVA’s national 
chaplain, discussed the loss of social 
adequacy, which he characterized as 
one of the most widespread of all the 
losses resulting from blindness. 

“Unlike the others,” he said, “this 
loss comes not from the inherent nature 
of blindness, comes not from within 
only; but it is forced on blind persons, 
forced on them by the public outside.” 

He stated that the problem of social 
adequacy was essentially a minority 
group problem and has much in com- 
mon with other minority group prob- 
lems. “It involves the human tendency 
to generalize,” he said, ‘‘and it involves 
fear.” 

He urged individual blinded veterans 
to continue to assert their individuality 
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and to fight against prejudice toward 
other minority groups as well. 

In her address at the banquet on 
August 24, Kathern F. Gruber, assistant 
director of the American Foundation 
for the Blind and BVA advisory com- 
mittee member, characterized the sub- 
ject of her speech as “Operation BVA” 
and compared the work of the BVA 
and blinded veterans in the twelve 
years since the organization was founded 
to the wartime campaigns in which the 
veterans had participated. 

“Now, twelve years later, you are 
again a magnificent fighting force,” she 
said. “But this time, you're a fighting 
force using ideals and ideas as weapons, 
with appropriate action to carry them 
out... . You're still involved with the 
165,000,000 people; but now, instead 
of fighting for them on the battlefield, 
you're concentrating on a challenging 
campaign to change their traditional 
and stereotyped ideas of blindness and 
blind persons. I don’t need to stand 
here and tell you that this is as great 
a battle as you've ever been in. 

“. . . As your strength has grown in- 
dividually and collectively, you have 
become overtly interested in the wel- 
fare of some 330,000 blind civilians in 
our country. Almost all of your present 
activities carry rich dividends for these 
persons.” 

Miss Gruber pointed out that social 
legislation is moving at a very fast pace. 
She cautioned against advocating short 
range benefits which would in the long 
run defeat long range legislative plan- 
ning toward the goal of individual 
dignity for every blind person. 
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At the banquet on August 24, BVA 
members, their wives, and their guests 
honored Welker O. Shue, of Burling- 
ton, N. C., recipient of the Association’s 
1957 Achievement Award. Shue, who 
had completed the tenth grade of 
school before enlisting in the Navy 
during World War II, returned home 
after being blinded in the action to 
retake the Philippines and completed 
high school, pre-law, and law school 
training in six years. He is now a prac- 
ticing attorney in Burlington and is 
active in church and civic affairs. 

The judges for this year’s Achieve- 
ment Award were C. Warren Bledsoe, 
Chief of Blind Rehabilitation, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
W. Wickham Taylor, Norfolk, Va., 
ophthalmologist; and Albert N. Sher- 
berg, Executive Secretary, Connecticut 
State Board of Education of the Blind, 
Hartford, Conn., who made the pres- 
entation. 

The following officers were unani- 
mously re-elected: John E. Mattingly, 
New Britain, Conn., National Presi- 
dent; Robert A. Bottenberg, San An- 
tonio, Texas, National Vice President; 
Norbert L. Cormier, Newington, Conn., 
National Secretary; Michael I. Bernay, 
El Monte, Calif.; National Treasurer; 
Durham D. Hail, Reedsport, Ore., 
National Judge Advocate; Rev. Thomas 
J. Carroll, Boston, Mass., National 
Chaplain; and James D. Butler, Miami 
Springs, Fla., National Sergeant at 
Arms. 

The members chose Seattle, Wash., 
as the site of the BVA’s 1958 national 
convention. 
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Thirty-first AAWB Convention 


Ir Is TO NoBOpy’s discredit that this 
year’s AAWB convention, held in Chi- 
cago July 7-12, lacked a certain charac- 
teristic snap and decor. The absence 
from this convention through death 
last March of Alfred Allen was poign- 
antly felt by every member who has 
attended these conventions for the last 
seventeen years, from the moment of 
his registration until the last gavel of 
the convention came down. For, as the 
efficient and conscientious secretary- 
general through many administrations, 
Alfred Allen was the one and only per- 
son who had the answer for every 
question from housing to protocol for 
every contingency—or who knew where 
to get the answer. It was he above 
everyone else who was always to be 
found at the center of action, who was 
constantly at the president’s or the pre- 
siding officer’s elbow, who unravelled 
or cajoled or reprimanded as the occa- 
sion required. So, to that great majority 
of conventioners who were observers 
and listeners it was apparent that the 
usual dynamic was missing, and upon 
the officers and directors there were 
demands for which they could not be 
fully prepared. 

A special late-afternoon memorial 
service for Mr. Allen was arranged by 
members of the host committee. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. 
Alvah Tompkins, pastor of the Olivet 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, assisted 
by Miss Ethel Heeren, who presented 
vocal music, and by Miss Beatrice 
Wilding. 

More than 800 members and visitors 
attended the convention, held at the 
LaSalle Hotel. At the close of the 
meeting, AAWB membership stood at 
1,365. 
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Three general sessions were held 
during the five-day convention, besides 
the business sessions, the opening cere- 
monies, and a number of special meet- 
ings. At the Monday morning general 
session eye conditions, optical aids and 
the problem of the definition of blind- 
ness were discussed respectively by 
Peter C. Kronfeld, M.D., Alfred A. 
Rosenbloom, Jr., O.D., and Richard E. 
Hoover, M.D. 

The Wednesday morning general 
session was devoted to four topics: The 
Position of Both the Public and Pri- 
vate Agency for the Blind Within the 
Structure of the Total Community 
Services; Cash Disability Payments as 
Provided by the Social Security Act; 
Report and Evaluation of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Personnel Study; 
and an account of a ten-year trial of 
cooperative rehabilitation activities be- 
tween a state vocational rehabilitation 
office and a voluntary agency—in this 
case the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services of the New York State Com- 
mission for the Blind and the New 
York Association for the Blind. 

At the third general session of the 
convention the Canadian plan of 
partnership and cooperation between 
blind persons through their organiza- 
tions and the national agency for the 
blind was ably presented by a repre- 
sentative of each group—Norma E. 
Hughes and A. N. McGill, respectively. 
Colonel E. A. Baker, managing direc- 
tor of the Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, presided. 

Several sectional meetings are held 
concurrently during the periods re- 
served for these meetings, sectionalized 
according to special areas of work. It 
is thus not possible for one reporter to 
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attend all meetings. Perhaps the Group 
F meeting (executive heads of national 
agencies and professional staff mem- 
bers) was one in which the most basic 
considerations in work for the blind 
were discussed. The dual general topic 
for the meeting was “The Problems 
and Processes of Establishing Stand- 
ards for Community Services; and, 
Accreditation as a Means of Maintain- 
ing Standards.” Various phases were 
discussed by Dr. Kenneth B. Babcock, 
director, Joint Committee on Accredi- 
tation of Hospitals; D. H. Dabelstein, 
assistant director, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation; and Dr. Francis Cum- 
mings, chairman, Ethics Committee, 
AAWB. An open discussion followed 
the presentations by the respective 
speakers, which was thorough and 
fruitful. 

An active discussion was held by 
Group G, comprised of educators of 
blind children. Participating panelists 
presented views on the theme “Social 
Experiences for Blind Children in Resi- 
dential Schools.” 

The above brief selected references 
represent only a minor part of the sec- 
tional meetings held. Special and re- 
lated meetings were more numerous 
this year than usual. An unusual and 
interesting forum on communication 
for the deaf-blind was the occasion for 
hearing discussions by panelists who 
are deaf-blind or who are engaged in 
service to deaf-blind people. Robert J. 
Smithdas, a deaf-blind counselor at the 
Industrial Home for the Blind, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Richard Kinney, deaf-blind 
instructor at the Hadley School for the 
Blind, Winnetka, IIl.; Annette B. Dins- 
more, specialist in services for the deaf- 
blind at the AFB; Peter J. Salmon, 
executive director of the IHB, who is 
chairman of the World Council for the 
Welfare of the Blind’s Committee on 
Services for the Deaf-Blind; and Col. 
E. A. Baker, president of the World 
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Council, were those from this side of 
the Atlantic who participated in the 
forum discussions. 

From overseas, the association heard 
from Edward Evans, C.B.E., M.P., who 
is president of the National Deaf-Blind 
Helpers’ League, in Peterborough, 
England; Arthur R. Sculthorpe, M.B.E., 
general secretary of the League; and 
Dr. W. L. van der Poel and Dr. Gerrit 
van der Mey, both of whom are scien- 
tists with the Netherlands Telephone 
and Telegraph Services Laboratories, 
The Hague, Netherlands. 

All of the above were participants in 
a conference held in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
following the AAWB convention. A 
report of the conference appears on 
page 376. 

A conference of piano technicians 
of Illinois, held on one day of the 
AAWB convention, was attended by 
conventioners interested in that area. 
Also slightly overlapping, and extend- 
ing beyond the final sessions of the 
convention, was a convention in an- 
other hotel in Chicago of the American 
Federation of Catholic Workers for the 
Blind. 

A highlight of the convention, as 
usual, was the Shotwell Memorial 
Award banquet and presentation. Re- 
cipient of the award was Mr. J. Robert 
Atkinson, founder, vice-president and 
managing director of the Braille Insti- 
tute of America, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mr. Roy Kumpe, managing director of 
the Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, 
and a past president of the Association, 
was toastmaster. Presentations were 
made by J. Milton Johnson, director 
of social services of the Braille Insti- 
tute, and Capt. M. C. Robinson, 
M.B.E., national director for western 
Canada of the Canadian National In- 
stitute for the Blind, also a past presi- 
dent of the Association. 

The annual membership breakfast 
has become an increasingly significant 
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event at the Association’s conventions. 
On that occasion this year the Hon. 
Jennings Randolph, co-author of the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act of 1936, ad- 
dressed a large audience in a delight- 
fully combined vein of humor and 
sincerity. The breakfast, presided over 
by Patricia Stone of the North 
Carolina Commission for the Blind, 
was the occasion for the presentation 
by North Carolina members of the 
Association to H. A. Wood, executive 
director of the North Carolina Com- 
mission, of a life membership in the 
AAWB. The presentation was made by 
Mrs. Annie F. Johnson, a worker of 
long experience in her state. 

Many conventioners availed them- 
selves. of the opportunities afforded 
them, through sightseeing tours and 
the hospitality of Illinois and Chicago 
agencies for the blind, to see the sights 
of the host city and to visit and ob- 
serve many of the activities in work 
for the blind. 

Two business sessions were held by 
the convention, at which times the for- 
mal business of the Association was 
transacted. Noteworthy items were the 
changes in the constitution, which 

1. Abolish the elective office of secre- 
tary-general and authorize the board 
to employ an executive director. The 
board also is authorized to establish 
a national AAWB office. 

2. Establish the elective office of 
third vice-president. At the expiration 
of a president’s two-year term of office, 
the first vice-president will automati- 
cally succeed to the presidency, and 
new vice-presidents will be elected. 
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3. Establish sustaining memberships 
for agencies. Member agencies will 
have all rights of membership except 
the voting privilege. 

The Association’s formal resolution 
disapproving the bill introduced by 
Senator Kennedy, S. 2411, was viewed 
by most members as the most signifi- 
cant action taken. The complete reso- 
lution has already been given wide 
publicity and will therefore not be 
repeated here. 

Other resolutions, respectively, com- 
mended Lions International on their 
selection of Finis E. Davis, superintend- 
ent of the American Printing House for 
the Blind, as third vice-president; com- 
mended the American Medical Asso- 
ciation on their study of the degrees 
of blindness and offered assistance in 
developing a more realistic definition 
cf blindness; and, called attention to a 
prior resolution endorsing amendments 
to the Social Security Act to establish 
disability insurance, and urged the 
broadening of existing provisions deal- 
ing with disability. 

Newly elected officers are Hulen C. 
Walker, American Foundation for the 
Blind, president; H. A. Wood, North 
Carolina State Commission for the 
Blind, first vice-president; Jake Jacob- 
son, Portsmouth, Va., attorney, second 
vice-president; and Marjorie S. Hooper, 
American Printing House for the 
Blind, third vice-president. 

Elected to the board of directors were 
William E. Bartram, New Orleans, La.; 
Vernon L. Hull, Richmond, Va.; Sarah 
V. Gissendanner, Richmond, Va.; and 
Mrs. Raymond Dickinson, Chicago, III. 
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Historic Conference 


on Communications for the Deaf-Blind 


A BRIEF NOTE ON THE history leading 
to the opening of this unique confer- 
ence at the Industrial Home for the 
Blind, in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Monday, 
July 15, 1957, might help to orient the 
reader in terms of background and 
purpose. 

The World Council for the Welfare 
of the Blind at its Paris convention in 
1954, after extensive discussion on the 
problems of the deaf-blind of the 
world, and understanding fully the 
tangent quality of this problem in the 
over-all enormity of the problem of 
blindness in the world, still deter- 
mined upon the creation of a commit- 
tee to confront this problem of deaf- 
blindness head-on. It was apparent to 
all of the discussants that the initial 
work of the committee would have to 
be in the fundamental area of com- 
munication itself, contemplating the 
problem of living with three senses 
and maintaining contact with the 
world. Added to the natural problems 
arising out of language and cultural 


. differences, the Council still felt that 


work must be begun if anything were 
to be accomplished at all. 

Eric T. Boulter, secretary-general of 
the World Council, was instructed to 
ask Peter J. Salmon of the Industrial 
Home for the Blind to serve as chair- 
man and to form a committee of three 
distinguished deaf-blind persons to 
review and attack the problems. Dr. 
Gerrit van der Mey of the Netherlands, 
Arthur R. Sculthorpe of the United 
Kingdom, and Richard Kinney of the 
United States were invited to and did 
join the committee and began a series 
of extensive exchanges of correspond- 
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ence. Every method of communication 
known to the members of the committee 
and to the agencies concerned with 
deaf-blindness was reviewed insofar 
as this was possible. Very substantial 
help in this area was offered by one of 
the consultants to the committee, An- 
nette Dinsmore of the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. Many conversa- 
tion devices used by the deaf-blind 
were discussed and examined and 
innumerable ideas concerned’ with 
problems arising out of deaf-blindness 
were reviewed. 

Early in 1957 it became apparent 
that correspondence, while invaluable, 
left much to be desired, particularly 
in terms of protracted discussion of 
the ‘basic problems of communication 
itself, and it was finally decided that 
a conference téte-a-téte was essential. 
The World Council approved the plan 
for the conference and sponsored it; 
and a number of interested agencies 
either contributed to the cost of the 
conference or paid for the attendance 
at the conference of committee mem- 
bers or staff persons. Among these were 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind, the 
International Business Machines World 
Trade Corporation, the Industrial 
Home for the Blind, the Hadley School 
for the Blind, St. Dunstan’s, the Na- 
tional Institute for the Deaf, the Lon- 
don Association for the Blind, and the 
National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League 
—the latter four of England. 

Since attending the conference meant 
a first visit to the United States by both 
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the Dutch and the British members of 
the committee, it was decided to plan 
a tour which would give them an op- 
portunity to see some of the eastern 
part of the United States and also, 
in the course of the tour, to become 
more intimately acquainted and to 
learn ways and means of overcoming 
communication and language barriers. 
The tour took place, beginning on 
July 2 and continuing until the open- 
ing of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind convention in 
Chicago on July 7. Several methods of 
communication were described and 
demonstrated for several hundred dele- 
gates to the convention at one of its 
meetings. 

By the time the Brooklyn confer- 
ence on communications for the deaf- 
blind began on July 15, many of the 
problems had been discussed and 
resolved concerned with inter- 
change of ideas so that the conference 
itself moved rapidly despite the slow- 
ness of communication arising out of 
deaf-blindness. It was decided that the 
conference would attempt to decide 
upon three separate items: first, the 
nature of a universal manual alphabet 
for the deaf-blind; second, the nature 
and standards for a rapid method of 
communication between intimates, one 
of whom is the deaf-blind person; and, 
third, areas of research required to pur- 
sue studies of services for the deaf- 
blind, either in communication or in 
programs for them throughout the 
world. 

The Monday afternoon meeting 
scheduled the simplest of these three 
items for discussion at the first work 
session on Tuesday morning, July 16; 
and, by noon of that day, the commit- 
tee members and the _ consultants 
agreed that the only method that could 
be expected to find general acceptance 
and use throughout the civilized world 
was an adaptation of the use of block 
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letters on the palm of the hand. While 
this is a slow and cumbersome method, 
generally speaking, despite the fact that 
it is used rapidly by many including the 
British committee member, Mr. Scul- 
thorpe, it was felt that it demanded 
least of the public who could not be 
familiar with deaf-blindness or deaf- 
blind people. The block print selected 
was a Gothic type face, designated in 
America as Vogue Bold. This type face 
has already been used on conversation 
slates and discs for the deaf-blind and 
it remained only to determine the 
method to be suggested for writing on 
the palm. This, too, was arrived at 
quickly—all felt that a firm application 
of the index finger in the hand of the 
receiver, superimposing each letter one 
upon the other, with all letters con- 
fined within the area of the palm, was 
the simplest description that could be 
given, and that a recommendation be 
made to the World Council that a vig- 
orous public relations campaign be 
instituted to have this method inscribed 
for use in all dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, and other books of instruction 
and information sources. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was 
convened to discuss the European man- 
ual alphabet, known as the Lorm 
method, and it was soon decided to 
discuss this method in conjunction 
with the British manual and the Amer- 
ican one-hand manual. Committee 
members and consultants all agreed 
here that no decisions arrived at should 
be construed to suggest that the new 
method finally determined upon for 
rapid communication is proposed to 
replace any adequate or satisfactory 
method now in use anywhere; but is, 
instead, to be recommended as a teach- 
ing tool for the newly deaf-blind 
and/or in areas where no manual is 
now in use. It became clear almost 
immediately that the Lorm alphabet 
and the British manual alphabet had 
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much in common and lent themselves 
ideally to research aimed at combining 
the two methods, with some changes, 
into one coherent, logical system. 
Before the conference ended on Fri- 
day, much of the work on the adapta- 
tion of the two manuals had been 
completed, and a new manual will be 
developed for study. It was decided 
that whatever manual system finally 
emerges it must meet a series of stand- 
ards and that the final selection of a 
method would be called the “Inter- 
national Standard Manual for the Deaf- 
Blind.” The committee agreed to spend 
as much time as was necessary over the 
next several months or years in com- 
pleting this manual, and set itself the 
task of establishing the criteria the new 
manual must meet. There were ten 
points agreed upon, as follows: 


1. It must be designed to meet the com- 
munication needs of all deaf-blind persons 
with particular concern for the needs of the 
adult deaf-blind. 


2. It should be a basic identifiable form 


or pattern with some relationship where 
possible to the known alphabet. 

3. It must provide that the receiving 
hand be passive and relaxed, and that it 
avoid all manipulation. 

4. It must provide that every letter be 
definite and positively applied with no 
possibility of confusion either in form, 
structure, or application. 

5. It must provide reasonably comfortable 
usage regardless of the position of the 
sender and receiver in relation to each 
other. 

6. It should provide, if possible, a method 
of communicating on other than the palm 
of the hand if the hands of the receiver 
are preoccupied. Note: It is evident that 
both the Lorm and the British manuals 
may be applied to the back of the hand and 
it is possible that with proposed adapta- 
tions the message could be received by 
other parts of the body. 

7. It must provide that the hand of the 
receiver be visible either to the eye or to 
touch throughout the sending procedure for 
purposes of positioning letters when ap- 
plied. 

8. It must provide for the positive posi- 
tioning of each letter and particularly the 
vowels so that language adaptations requir- 
ing accent marks may be placed without 
confusing the receiver. 


Dr. Gerrit van der Mey, of The Netherlands, programmer for 
electronic computers and co-developer of the braille telephone, 


demonstrates his unique instrument to Peter J. Salmon. 
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9. It must provide for the least amount 
of movement in the making of each letter 
on the part of the sender. 

10. It must be simple enough in design 
to be learned and memorized by the slow, 
the elderly, and the less competent — 
whether deaf-blind receiver or seeing- 
hearing sender. 


The third item for discussion in- 
volved essential research in four sepa- 
rate fields of endeavor. Because com- 
munication was the subject of the 
conference, it was inevitable that the 
research proposed should for the most 
part be concerned with communication. 
Much discussion went into the matter 
of the sensitivity of various parts of the 
hand and of the body for receiving 
messages in any system, so that the first 
item of research proposed was a neuro- 
logical study on the sensitivity of the 
skin of the hands and of other parts 
of the body. The second study involved 
experimentation with the new methods 
of communication developed by the 
committee in groups of deaf-blind 
people in our Western civilization. The 
third study proposed was that of vary- 
ing methods of learning and/or main- 
taining speech, for no manual method 
of receiving messages from the seeing- 
hearing establishes response so effec- 
tively as speech would do. The fourth 
study pointed up the need for further 
study of methods of making broad 
services available to the deaf-blind of 
the world. 

Wednesday afternoon of the confer- 
ence was given over to a demonstration 
of devices including a unique instru- 
ment brought to the United States by 
Dr. van der Mey and his associate, Dr. 
van der Poel of the Netherlands Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Services Labora- 
tories. This was a braille telephone 
which, used on a regular telephone 
system, applies a device at the sending 
and receiving ends very similar to our 


Tellatouch machine and the British 
Arcaid machine. It was also given over 
to public relations in an effort to bring 
the problems of deaf-blindness to the 
reading public of the world. 

The conference ended with a lunch- 
eon on Friday, July 19, at which, as 
guests of the trustees of the Industrial 
Home for the Blind, all members of 
the committee, consultants, and guests 
were present; and where each reviewed 
his own reaction to the conference, and 
where the secretary-general of the 
World Council indicated that the re- 
port of the committee would be pre- 
sented to the Council executive board 
in Ceylon in 1958 and to the Council 
Assembly in Rome in 1959, with what- 
ever additional findings might be avail- 
able at that time. 

Unusual contributions were made to 
the conference by a number of consul- 
tants and advisors: in _ particular, 
Annette Dinsmore and Geraldine Law- 
horne, of New York; Marjorie Mc- 
Guffin, of Vancouver, B. C.; Sam Cher- 
mak, Robert Smithdas, and Louis 
Bettica, of New York. 

This was a historic conference. It 
will be remembered not only for its 
achievement but also because it was 
the first time that a group of distin- 
guished deaf-blind persons has joined 
together in an effort to exchange ideas 
in the interest and for the welfare of 
other deaf-blind people everywhere. 

The entire committee and some of 
its consultants were invited to visit 
with President Eisenhower on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, July 23, and had the 
privilege of reporting the nature and 
findings of the conference to him. His 
interest was very gratifying, not only 
in the various methods of communica- 
tion used with him, but also in the very 
fact that so much might be done for 
the deaf-blind of the world if plans 
were made. 
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Education for Normal Living 


Keynote of Oslo International Conference 


‘THE TEST OF ALL education of all young 
people—the growth of a capacity for 
normal living in adult life—was the 
dominant keynote struck throughout 
the 1957 International Conference of 
Educators of Blind Youth at Oslo, Nor- 
way, August 2-10. School folk from all 
over the world found unmistakable 
agreement with regard to the impor- 
tance of this goal of all training, and 
coupled with it, in the case of blind 
persons, the necessity for assisting them 
to live in a sighted world. 

About 225 persons, including both 
delegates and observers, made up the 
total body of the conference, which was 
headquartered at the Huseby School 
for the Blind in Oslo. Thirty-four na- 
tions were represented by seventy-five 
delegates and officers in what many 


participants stated was an occasion even 
more profitable professionally as well 
as personally than the last conference 
in Holland five years ago. There were 
152 people present as observers. 

In addition to a number of resolu- 
tions adopted with regard to profes- 
sional principles and standards, the 
conference also adopted a constitution 
which will govern the body as a con- 
tinuing organization. In general, the 
business composition of the conference 
follows closely the constitutional struc- 
ture of the parent World Council for 
the Welfare of the Blind. While re- 
affirming its plan for general assem- 
blies every five years, the 1957 meeting 
did not attempt to establish the loca- 
tion for the next regular meeting, slated 
for 1962. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AUGUST 9, 1957 
AT THE OSLO MEETING 
The Resolutions adopted by the delegates are subject to possible editing or 
slight revision; the following, however, is a presentation as received shortly after 
the close of the conference and is essentially correct. 
PARENT EDUCATION 


The Conference resolves that every blind child has, ideally, the right to a family back- 
ground; if necessary in a suitable foster-home. His life should never be restricted to a 


purely institutional one. 


It stresses the importance of properly developed facilities for disseminating informa- 


tion to parents or foster parents through the medium of parents’ meetings, school visits, 
family units in the school, braille classes, and associations established to further a good 
relationship between parents and school staff. 

It further emphasizes the necessity for recruiting trained preschool home-visitors, par- 
ticularly for countries with scattered populations. Such workers should understand the 
requisite educational techniques and possess the ability to enter into practical and sym- 
pathetic partnership with parents. They should assist them in their contacts with blind 
children and with their relationships with other seeing relatives and friends insofar as 
these may be affected by the blindness of their child. It recognizes that a successful pro- 
gram depends both on the provision of adequate financial support for its development 


and on the free availability of information concerning the experience of others in this 
field. 
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About 150 persons, representing nearly two score nations, participated in the 1957 quinquenniel session 
of the International Conference of Educators of Blind Youth at Oslo, Norway. This photo shows a large 
segment of the assembly on the steps of the Huseby School for the Blind, setting for August 2-10 meeting. 


FUNCTIONS OF HOUSEMOTHERS 


The Conference wishes to emphasize: 

1. That suitably-qualified housemothers should be engaged to insure the full develop- 
ment of blind children and should be given wider recognition. Their duties should be 
clarified in accord with the needs of the pupils, the program of the school and the customs 
of the several countries. 

2. That, to enable housemothers to contribute to the wider educational requirements 
of the pupils, they should be brought up to professional status through in-service train- 
ing and regional and national training courses. 

3. That housemothers should not be overburdened with extraneous duties, but be 
free to devote themselves to the social needs of the pupils, with recognition of variance 
due to age and form of housing; i.e. small children will need more personal attention, 
whereas older boys and girls must be given opportunities to develop greater indepen- 
dence; with older pupils especially, the father need should not be overlooked. 

4. That the work of the housemother or houseparents should be integrated into the 
educational program of the school and a cooperative relationship established with all 
personnel associated with the child’s welfare. 

5. That a primary task of housemothers is to develop and maintain a good relation- 
ship between the school, the home and the community. It is suggested that suitable 
volunteer workers may be used to promote community activities and to enrich the lives 
of the children. 


6. That the above resolutions apply equally to housefathers as well as to house- 
mothers. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND PLACEMENT 


The Conference especially stresses the importance of pre-vocational training and guid- 
ance for both sexes in the latter years of formal schooling; an effective placement service 
following training; the responsibility of the Government to maintain specialist placement 
services leading to remunerative employment of blind persons; that both training and 
placement should be governed by local conditions and guided by a belief in the poten- 
tialities of each individual, with a realistic assessment of his ability; that every effort 
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should be made to place blind persons in outside employment whenever possible, but 
adequate facilities for sheltered employment must be provided where necessary; that 
a greater variety of types of employment should be explored, especially in the professions 
and higher posts, and literature telling of actual experiences of employment of blind per- 
sons be prepared; a greater effort must be made to educate public opinion about the 
capabilities of blind persons, and a cooperation of leaders of industry and of trade unions 
should be sought. 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

This Conference, being urgently aware of the magnitude of the problem, is impressed 
by the urgency for immediate and continuing action to obtain adequate educational pro- 
vision for blind youth in the less-developed areas of the world, and requests the executive 
committee to appoint a subcommittee to consider the problem and to make recommenda- 
tions to the executive committee on appropriate steps to be taken with national and 
international authorities and organizations to secure such action. 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

This Conference recognizes that extracurricular activities are an integral part of the 
full program of the school where blind children are educated, and that it should be 
directed toward the development of personal and community responsibility through all 
possible lines of active and creative pursuits which will give opportunity for the pupils 
to continue them after they leave school and to be of service to the community in which 
they will live. 

The association of the sexes in these activities should be to the extent normal in the 
community of their own country. 

The activities should be planned by one authority in the school with the cooperation 
of the pupils and staff. Wherever possible, the service of suitable volunteers may be used 
in the extracurricular activities, but sufficient funds should be made available, both for 
the purchase of equipment and for the payment of extra staff for this work. 

THE BLIND CHILD’S CONTACTS WITH SEEING CHILDREN 

The Conference resolves that it is highly desirable that the blind child should have 
the fullest contacts with seeing children, with the dual purpose of helping blind children 
to develop the qualities which will enable them to be full members of society, and of 
enabling the seeing child to appreciate the capabilities of the blind. The Conference 
further emphasizes the necessity for the development of well-defined programs which 
would use every opportunity for continuing contacts between blind and seeing children 
in a natural atmosphere of mutual confidence. 

GUIDANCE AND VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 

The Conference recognizes the need for educational as well as vocational guidance and 
counseling, and considers that this can, at present, largely be carried out by the regular 
staffs and heads of schools; and for this purpose, training should be improved so that 
teachers of the blind are enabled to give this guidance. 

Consultant psychologists and other guidance personnel should be available to advise 
teachers and to give guidance to pupils in special cases or where further help is required. 
Normal child guidance centers in the area of the child’s home should be used. Consul- 
tants should be well chosen and should have special knowledge of psychological tests 
adapted to the use of the blind, and of the psychological and social aspects of blindness. 

PREPARING BLIND PUPILS TO TAKE THEIR PLACE IN THE WORLD 

The Conference is of the opinion that: 

1. Educational provision for blind children should be equal to, or preferably superior 
to, that provided for ordinary children in each particular country and, if necessary, time 
in school should be longer for the blind child, with reasonable emphasis on sensory 
training and due regard to the development of a balanced personality. 

2. Carefully-planned training in mobility and ease of movement should be included 
in the school programs, and every encouragement given for the individual to acquire 
independence. 

3. Adequate attention should be given to the important matters of poise, address, 
and posture, and deficiencies in personal appearance should be indicated and corrected. 

4. Educational authorities and organizations should be reminded of the individual 
nature of instruction and the consequent need for small classes averaging not more than 
ten pupils. 
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5. Children should be advised, while at school, of their legislative or other entitle- 

ments generally, including welfare facilities and training and placement provision. 
TEACHER TRAINING 

1. The Conference considers that it 1s essential for all teachers of the blind, whether 
themselves sighted or blind, to take the basic training in general education, and it is 
desirable that they should have experience in teaching sighted children before going into 
special classes. 

The elements of a good training program for teachers of the blind, which is pro- 
vided by directors who have, themselves, full training and experience as teachers of the 
blind, should include: directed observation and student teaching of blind pupils in 
addition to the theory of teaching. 

2. Philosophy aftecting education, as well as the broad areas of psychological, social 
and medical factors of blindness, should be included. It is recommended that better use 
may be made of exchange-teacher plans and refresher courses as well as adequate in- 
service training programs. 

3. Consideration should be given to the provision of short courses, especially to 
consider new topics as they arise. 

4. There should be international exchange of teachers, educational information 
and appliances plus books, pamphlets and journals containing pedagogic, psychological 
and didactic materials. 

5. Grants for scholarships should be available for qualified teachers with provision 
for study in foreign countries. 

6. Recognition of special training should be made by awarding appropriate degrees 
and diplomas. 

7. Remuneration should be commensurate with all special training needed for pre- 
paring teachers of the blind. RESEARCH 


The Conference, being convinced of the necessity of continued research and study of 
the problems of the education of the blind, emphasizes the need for its continuance, and 
that financial assistance be made available from Government and voluntary sources to 
that end. It expresses the hope that the executive committee take steps to insure that 
the results of such research be made freely available for the use of all countries. 

AMBLYOPIC PUPILS 

NOTE: For the purposes of this Resolution, the term “amblyopic” refers to pupils 
who though educationally blind, and using tactile methods and apparatus as their chief 
media for acquiring educational learning, have such a degree of useful residual vision 
as to render them “partially blind” rather than “blind.” 

The Conference recommends that the education of such pupils should provide for 
the use of residual vision assisted by visual aids where appropriate, and with guidance 
and cooperation from the ophthalmic surgeon, as a further avenue of education and 
wider experience in the arts of living. 

To reach this end, there must be continuous research into the techniques of the use 
of residual vision, fullest cooperation between all personnel and ophthalmic surgeons 
associated with the child’s education, use of all appropriate teaching materials and appar- 
atus, ready interplay and transfers between tactile and visual methods of instruction 
and learning, adequate specialized teacher-training provision within the educational 
system of each country, recognition of the psychological factors influencing the pupil's 
development and orientation, and provisions made for the full educational requirements 
of blind pupils, educationally blind pupils with useful residual vision, and pupils who 
require visual education as partially-seeing pupils. 


Officers Elected Honorary presidemt, Dr. Gabriel 

The conference voted to continue in Farrell of the United States; vice-presi- 
the role of chairman E. H. Getliff of dents, Dr. Pierre Henri of France, Dr. 
England, while Bj. Mokleby of Norway C. M. Waller-Zeper of Holland, and 
was chosen vice-chairman. Dr. Edward Prof. Dr. Carl Strehl of Germany; 
J. Waterhouse of the United States assistant secretaries, John Jarvis of 


was elected secretary. Great Britain and Dr. Robert H. 
Other officers elected are: Thompson of the United States. 
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Members of the newly-elected execu- 
tive committee are: 
Austria. Dr. O. Wanecek 
Balkan Countries. Emmanuel Kephakis 
(Greece) 
Benelux. G. J. Laenartes (Belgium) 
Canada. Stewart E. Armstrong 
France. Donatien Lelievre 
German. Dir. Rudolf Winter 
Iberian Peninsula. Don Angel Foz Tena 
(Spain) 
Italy. Dr. Elena Romagnoli 
Prof. Paolo Bentivoglio 
Japan. Yoshiki Kataoka 
Latin America. Sra. Dorina De Gouvéa 
Nowill (Brazil) 
Middle East. S. T. Dajani (Jordan) 
Scandinavia. Tore Gissler (Sweden) 
Eero Hakkinen (Finland) 
Southeast Asia. Kingsley Dassanaike 
(Ceylon) 
Shri. K. N. K. Jussawala 
(India) 
Southwest Pacific. A. A. Percy 
(Australia) 
United Kingdom. C. H. W. G. Ander- 
son (Scotland) 
United States. Finis E. Davis 
American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind. Eric T. Boulter 
Commonwealth Society for the Blind. 
John Wilson 
Royal National Institute for the Blind. 
John C. Colligan 


The countries represented and the 
respective numbers of delegates and 
officers, and of observers, appear below: 

Delegates 
and 

Officers Observers 
Australia 1 
Austria 1 1 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Burma 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Denmark 
Finland 
Formosa 
France 
Germany 
Ghana 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Holland 
Iceland 
India 
Iran 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
Lebanon 
Malaya 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Philippines 
Poland 
South Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
United States 
Viet Nam 
Yugoslavia 
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MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE MOUNTAIN HICKORY 
WHITE CANES FOR THE BLIND SINCE 1925. 


The Original Cane for the Blind, 34” to 48” Jong. 


Can also furnish special Fluorescent canes with light reflectant qualities. 


T. W. MINTON & CO., INC. 


Barbourville, Kentucky 


Write us for our price list. 
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Hindsight 


By M. Robert Barnett 


HIKING WITH THE VIKINGS 
ONE OF THE most interesting men I 
know of is the blind leader of the 
principal private organization for and 
of the blind in Sweden. He’s Charles 
Hedkvist by name, and getting to see 
him again as well as many other old 
friends was a highly satisfying sidelight 
of the trip to Scandinavia in August as 
one of those participating in the Con- 
ference of Educators of Blind Youth. 
It met this time at Oslo, Norway. 

Charles and my other Scandinavian 
friends seemed bent on fattening us up 
with excellent food, and succeeded in 
my case. He likes to quote the tradi- 
tional saying that Norwegians eat to 
live; Danes live to eat; Swedes eat to 
drink. Even though repeating it with 
amusement, Charles immediately says 
that it is not true. 

Throughout one’s travels in the lands 
of Viking lore, one cannot help but 
be impressed with a curious blending 
of the modern with the old. Scandina- 
vian knowledge of principles and stand- 
ards in service to the blind is outstand- 
ingly extensive, for example. These 
are small countries, with populations 
of blind persons much smaller than 
those of most American states. Yet, one 
finds a level of development in all 
areas of work for the blind that many 
of our states might well strive to at- 
tain. True, some of the cultural and 
social patterns differ, and for a time 
the casual student may be misled into 
believing that blind persons may be 
segregated perhaps a little more than 
we idealistically would wish over here. 
I have to say, however, that the treat- 
ment accorded me as a blind person by 
all Scandinavians—from taxi drivers to 
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the families of friends outside work for 
the blind—the acceptance of me as an 
active person was unabashed and totally 
free of much of the psychological re- 
action encountered at home. In short, 
I am liking the Vikings immensely and 
wouldn’t mind hiking their land again 
soon. If one is to keep thin, hiking 
would be a must. 

For me, the highlight of the entire 
conference at Oslo was the reception 
at the dramatically huge and artistic 
city hall. This government building, 
made of marble offset ‘by inlaid woods 
of unusual texture and beauty, con- 
tains an uncounted number of massive 
rooms. Our group was especially hon- 
ored by an official Mayor’s reception 
in the structure. As the hundred or 
more guests sat about at cloth-covered 
tables sipping coffee, we suddenly were 
asked by a loudspeaker to “follow the 
music.” With that, the full-size sym- 
phonic band left its stand and _ pro- 
ceeded across the main hall to the 
long marble staircase, playing merrily 
away. The crowd fell into line behind 
the musicians, and for a quarter of an 
hour we were led about the building 
in a long processional. The line moved 
through all the apartments and cor- 
ridors, eventually back down the stair- 
case and to our seats. The tune most 
noticeable during the march sounded 
like “It’s a Long Way to Tipperary,” 
and upon inquiry of a Norwegian 
friend I learned that that was what it 
was. The same band, incidentally, then 
proceeded to dispense some very excel- 
lent dance music, which—you’ll pardon 
my noting — was mostly American. 

The last night I had in Scandinavia 
was in Copenhagen. The blind leader 


of the principal organization for and 
of the blind in Denmark is Hans 
Seierup. He and Mrs. Seierup invited 
me to dinner just before I caught the 
plane for New York, and at their home 
I encountered again that delightful 
Dane who became known to many of 
us during his sojourn with the United 
Nations here. Ernst Jorgensen, I am 
happy to report, is hard at work in 
Denmark, working closely with Hans 
Seierup in the continuing development 
of the Danish program. 


FE—MAIL DEPARTMENT 


Hindsight’s mail has been loaded 
rather heavily lately by the fairer and 
weaker sex, whose letters are far from 
weak. In fact, we can use only portions 
of two which we have selected. 

A sense of humor helps to preserve 
one’s sanity—so writes Mary Walton 
of Eldorado, Kansas. “Your Hindsight 
column is always the first thing I turn 
to when the Outlook comes to me,” 
Miss Walton continues. “The one in 
the May issue I read with special inter- 
est. Father Carroll I have known by 
reputation since I was at Perkins as a 
postgradute in 1947-48. But, after 
reading his reply to Mr. Stevens on the 
clichés used by journalists about blind- 
ness, I have decided that to say he’s a 
very intelligent man is a great under- 
statement. A pet peeve of mine along 
this line is one you haven’t touched 
on yet. That is the way so many feature 
writers in their stories about the blind 


make such a big thing of the fact that 
their subjects are such happy people— 
just as if our handicap ought to render 
us incapable of laughter or even 
smiles.” 

Lorraine Gaudreau of Claremont, 
New Hampshire, speaking for her dog 
Sparkle as well as herself, also reacts 
favorably to Hindsight’s lighter side. 
“I want to tell how much downright 
pleasure and food for thought the 
Hindsight column has given me since 
its beginning,” Miss Gaudreau writes 
in part. “Your humorous material is 
subtly priceless or robustly laugh- 
producing; your serious material is 
perceptively presented and cogently 
analyzed. Right or wrong, I am just 
smug enough to be proud of: the 
achievements of other blind people. As 
for the Outlook itself, I wouldn’t be 
without it... . 

“I'd like to close with a little humor- 
ous incident which happened to me 
while I was at Smith. A Smith friend 
and I were walking toward the North- 
ampton Public Library. We were deep 
in conversation, and my friend, for- 
getting that I was in relatively unfa- 
miliar stamping grounds, forgot to 
pause slightly to indicate a flight of 
steps. Result—I half fell, and as I picked 
myself up, I heard a woman in a nearby 
parked car say to her friend, ‘Hmmm, 
to think that Smith girls would be 
drinking so early in the morning.’ That 
completely demoralized our self-control 
and we hurried into the library laugh- 
ing more hilariously than before.” 


Letters to the Editor 


To the Editor: 

I have just read with considerable 
interest the article entitled ‘““This Hoax 
Must Be Routed” by Dr. Gregor Ziemer 
[New Outlook, May 1957]. 


This spring I happened to mention 
to one of my college classes that some- 
times people had the mistaken idea 
that they could get a guide dog for a 
blind person by saving red cellophane 
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bands, whereupon I was informed that 
just such a project was under way in 
one of the girls’ dormitories on our 
campus. I made a few inquiries but 
was not able to find out exactly who 
was promoting this plan. But I was 
interested to learn from Dr. Ziemer’s 
article that apparently this is a part 
of a pattern of renewed activity of this 
sort. In our local situation, I’m quite 
sure this project was done without the 
knowledge or consent of any particular 
blind person, but I got the impression 
from the article that in some cases 
blind people have encouraged such 
activities and have been disappointed 
when the hoax was exposed. If blind 
people actually believe such hoaxes, 
then. it seems to me the local agencies 
which work directly with them might 
make it a point to set them right on 
such matters, since I think it would be 
easier to get across a few facts to some 
300,000 blind people than to 100 mil- 
lion Americans. 

To get at those sighted people who 
start saving bits of cellophane or paper 
without consulting any authority, an 
information campaign should be help- 
ful. But I have a feeling that this par- 
ticular problem is only one small part 
of a whole pattern of culture in 
America today. Consider the power of 
wrappers and labels in general. They 
can make you eligible for fabulous 
prizes, they can be turned in for cash, 
or they can provide toys or good things 
to eat or clothes to wear for orphans, 
needy children, or people in  war- 
ravaged areas. Is it any wonder people 
have such great faith in the value of 
saving little items which are in them- 
selves worthless? And furthermore, 
there actually is one brand of cat and 
dog food which states specifically on 
the label that for each can purchased, 
one-half cent is turned over to an or- 
ganization which trains guide dogs 
which are then furnished free to the 
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blind. If labels from dog and cat food 
are good, why not cigarette cellophane? 

The matter of collecting “things” 
also fills needs for the individual. He 
is aware that there are blind people, 
that they do have problems (though 
he probably has little idea of what the 
problems really are) and that according 
to the customs of our society he ought 
to do something for these poor un- 
fortunates. Well, here is something to 
do — he can save things. And having 
done it, he can be at peace, knowing 
that he has contributed in some way 
to a very noble purpose. For proof 
that such “magic” works, that it solves 
the most complicated social problem 
neatly and simply, the average Ameri- 
can has only to turn on his TV. The 
sick are healed; the crippled made 
whole. The jobless man telling his 
tale of woe is suddenly swamped with 
job offers called in to the station. The 
needy family is showered with applli- 
ances. Or Mr. Citizen can go to the 
movies and be assured that justice will 
triumph, that evil is punished and 
virtue rewarded. Or he can pick up 
a pocket-size magazine (or even a larger 
one) and be comforted with the knowl- 
edge that the problems of society are 
quite simple, that they are always 
capable of solution usually by employ- 
ing a three-, five- or ten-point list of 
suggestions. Is it surprising then that 
many people think that the problem 
of getting and using a guide dog can 
be solved by a simple twist of the 
wrist? 

Information and education for the 
general public is needed and will be 
of help. But I suspect that so long as 
the public has faith in the value of 
box tops and labels, just so long this 
hoax about guide dogs will persist in 
some form or another. 


Sincerely yours, 
Walter F. Stromer 
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Cast Off the Darkness, by Peter Putnam. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1957. $3.95. 
253pp. Reviewed by C. W. Bledsoe. 


In Hevca Lenpe’s Books About the 
Blind more than 100 titles appear as 
biographies and autobiographies of 
blind people. This is in addition to 
other books in which blindness is dis- 
cussed by blind people on a more 
impersonal basis, such as Pierre Villey’s 
World of the Blind and Thomas Cuts- 
forth’s The Blind in School and Society. 

For “the field” (of work for the 
blind) these books are potentially the 
basic documentation, testimony, source 
material of all that is personal in work 
for the blind, which no amount of 
“science” can supplant. To anyone in- 
terested in “blindness,” as “the field” 
is interested, no such book can ever be 
boring, unless it is inept. Nevertheless, 
this does not make of workers for the 
blind God’s gift to the blind authors 
of books about their blindness. Neces- 
sarily people who spend most of their 
working day thinking about blindness 
and blind people have different criteria 
from the general reader’s in scrutiniz- 
ing material concerning blindness. It 
is very difficult to satisfy the general 
reader and them too. 

Cast Off the Darkness by Peter Put- 
nam carries in its title a bad word, 
according to the most advanced rules 
of typhlology. The bad word is dark- 
ness, which many blind people explain 
to seeing ones is not what they do not 
“see.” Indeed Author Putnam explains 


Mr. Bledsoe is chief, Blind Rehabilitation, 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation Division, 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, United 
States Veterans’ Administration, and is a former 


editor of the Outlook. He is a graduate of 
Princeton. 


Book Reviews 


this himself. Still there is such heated 
preoccupation with the expungement 
of this word from documents about 
blindness that he will hardly escape the 
duress of those who are supersensitive, 
as a result of verbal battles, even 
though he uses the word metophorically 
with the thought that darkness may 
be cast off. The objection will be not 
merely that it was never there in the 
first place, but that its use will en- 
courage and confirm the slipshod pub- 
lic in one of its favorite misconceptions. 

Such comments as these make blind 
authors fretful indeed, but they are 
essential considerations of a special 
field, having a special interest in a 
published work, an interest which is 
as different from the general reader’s 
as the stage hands’ interest in a play is 
different from that of the audience. 

For people in work for the blind 
Cast Off the Darkness must necessarily 
be the latest book about blindness by 
a blind man, and they must look in 
it for certain things which are de- 
termined by a lifetime search for in- 
formation and insight of a special sort, 
a search for what is new and also what 
“oft was thought, but n’er so well 
expressed.” 

A number of elements are striking 
in Peter Putnam’s book about casting 
off darkness. 

First, though he works over the sub- 
ject of blindness in the book, he 
demonstrates a capacity for getting it 
out of the center of his consciousness 
for considerable stretches of time, 
especially when he was working for his 
doctor’s degree at Princeton, particu- 
larly in the authorship of Seven Britons 
in Imperial Russia. 

Secondly, he is invariably generous 
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when it comes to giving credit to seeing 
people for helping him. Many blind 
people forget to do this at all, or any- 
way enough. (He has known some of 
the best people of his time, including 
Mrs. Mary Dranga Campbell, Dean 
Christian Gauss and Mrs. Peter Put- 
nam.) 

Thirdly, having qualified as a scholar 
in the Ivy League, he states candidly 
he had to abandon scholarship and 
teaching because the necessary eye work 
was too much even for the extraordi- 
nary energy of his wife, while bringing 
up a family, and on the other hand 
paid eye work was too much for his 
budget. (Since Woodrow Wilson’s time 
it has been a basic principle of the 
Princeton preceptorial system that 
“when a man stops learning, he stops 
teaching”; indeed the University re- 
gards this as much a fact of nature as 
the concomitance of maternity and 
mother’s milk. There was no question, 
it appears, of anyone’s pretending that 
it could be otherwise in Peter Putnam’s 
case.) 

This points up a problem of great 
concern to the field of work for the 
blind, namely the need for sighted help 
among professional workers, which far 
exceeds the amount of sighted help 
required by the blind laborer or 
artisan. 

Putnam himself, never one to bide 
hors de combat, has improved his time 
by writing this Cast Off the Darkness, 
the very crux of which presents this 
problem. Meanwhile he has been one 
of the prime movers in Recording for 
the Blind, which attempts to answer 
special needs among blind scholars. 

By his book Putnam demonstrates 
that he is a capable writer, and this 
suggests that (provided he can be got 
not to use such works as darkness) he 
has a potential as one of the educators 
of the public on the subject of blind- 
ness. From his own standpoint this 
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potential is a questionable asset, since 
there seems to be a law of diminishing 
returns by which the more blind people 
write about blindness, the less they 
have to say about it. More perhaps 
than any other disability blindness 
appears to stir the impulse to write 
about it, yet success depends not on 
writing about it, but life in, through, 
above IT. (Dr. Louis Cholden went 
so far as to say, “You cannot talk about 
blindness. There is no thing which is 
blindness.” ) 

It is one of the requirements of any 
writer, bard, literateur, story-teller, 
essayist, that he have certain interests, 
curiosities, enthusiasms, passions for 
certain phenomena of consciousness, 
and that he care enough about his 
fellows of the race to want to com- 
municate this or that which has him 
spellbound. Thus Cushing with Osler, 
Dante with Hell, Margaret Meade with 
tribal lore. It is unfortunate when the 
fascination is very blindness itself, not 
merely because it makes the author 
think apart from most other people, 
but because the subject matter tends to 
be like that of Mr. Lloyd Greenwood’s 
fictive painter M. Noir, who painted 
entirely in black. 

We know that Peter Putnam is 
fascinated with living, but this could 
amount to walking around without 
touching the ground, and we are there- 
fore more interested in more specific 
manifestations of the fascination. 

An example of a preoccupation of 
his which is pleasingly real is luminous 
Mother Princeton, who is almost a 
character in his book. 

Hitherto literary exploitation of her 
by her Alumni has been gingerly with 
one or two exceptions, leaving a rich 
vein in this university, which when all 
is said is about as sophisticated an 
other mother as a boy could have, but 
who has seldom, if ever, had a son who 
was not also a devoted friend. 
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To be a writer one of the indis- 
pensible qualifications is individuality, 
and in this he is not lacking, being a 
stereotype-breaker from way back. One 
of the stereotypes he breaks is the 
Princeton stereotype, even when he 
seems not to be aware of it. Has any 
other Princeton man ever written a 
book about his own bare soul without 
benefit of objective correlative? Even 
Fitzgerald always kept a fictional cloak 
thrown about his shoulders. 

To review this book and ignore the 
fact that the author’s blindness resulted 
from an attempt at suicide would be a 
lamentable form of kindness, which 
the author does not appear to solicit. 
Nevertheless, there is an undertone of 
expectation that the author’s treaty 
with himself will be ratified by the 
reader without much question, and it 
hardly lies within the province of the 
typhologist to probe what the psychia- 
trist saw fit to leave alone, as the books 
tells. 

It is otherwise with the pattern of 
Peter Putnam’s life as he grew used to 
his blindness. In this connection it 
might be well to review some of the 
factors mentioned in his earlier book, 


Keep Your Head Up, Mr. Putnam! 
He says: 


“The bullet which took my sight so 
nearly took my life that I hovered on the 
brink of consciousness for days. When my 
mind had come back to me, and I had 
recognized my blindness, the sense of re- 
turning life was compensation for the loss, 
and for a long time my bodily weakness 
forbade activities which demanded the use 
of my eyes. Then, as my strength returned, 


I was able to make my adjustments 
slowly ....” 


He also says: 


“Another advantage was that it was not 
at first certain that I should remain blind, 
and it was not until some four months after- 
ward that I had to accept the idea with any 
finality. By that time I had already learned 
a good deal and could logically enumerate 
my blessings. No one was dependent on me 
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for a living, and the parents upon whom I 
was dependent could support this financial 
burden... .” 


He also says: 


“I had a wonderful family to help me 
over the bumps.” (Italics mine.) 


This sentence might well be the 
keynote of Cast Off the Darkness. It 
is as an elaborate illustration of the 
importance of this factor that this book 
is most enlightening to people inter- 
ested in blind rehabilitation. 

Organized work for the blind of 
every kind never fails to mention the 
family and community on the positive 
side of the ledger when taking in- 
ventory of the assets of their clients, 
but sometimes there is a strong contrast 
between this token listing and vivid 
descriptions which the initiated give 
of the gaucheries of the uninitiated 
who encounter blindness. Peter Put- 
nam’s book is an excellent memoran- 
dum to those engaged in any of the 
helpful trades or occupations to the 
effect that nothing can match or be a 
substitute for the graceful kindness of 
the family of man, which though a 
cultivated thing, is also sincere and 
deeply rooted in nature, powerful (not 
forceful), strong (not aggressive), withal 
furnishing the vast reservoir of every- 
thing we know as civilization. The only 
reason for the existence of organized 
human help is to liberate this natural 
kindness when something obstructs its 
proper flow. 

It is well recognized by the wisest 
members of the wisest disciplines for 
human welfare that any attempt to 
usurp the place of human kinship and 
all it implies is not merely wicked; it 
is also foolish. Nevertheless, we find 
too many signs that those who are 
organized to help the blind are not 
really counting on the gumption of 
anyone surrounding the blind person. 
Organized help then tries to carry the 
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whole burden rather than “fool with” 
the uninitiated. The best possible 
remedy for this tendency is to en- 
counter one of the “aristocrats” of 
whom Pierre Villey wrote, who man- 
ages his relations with blind people 
naturally, forthrightly and successfully 
without benefit of special initiation. 
This may be found in taxi driver, 
President of the United States or barker 
at the circus. A close-knit family group 
may all have the particular ways under 
consideration, and such is the Putnam 
family, as described in Cast Off the 
Darkness. It should be added that even 
paragons cannot relate successfully to 
people who have nothing inside to 
answer back, which Peter Putnam had. 
It is he who is writing of these people 
with so genuine a realization of their 
value. Moreover, beyond the warm 
family circle he also demonstrates a 
capacity for holding up his end in 
mature relationships, not the least of 
which was his relationship with Prince- 
ton, a relationship once considered 
impossible for a blind man. 

Generations of Princetonians ma- 
triculate and graduate without ever 
swearing allegiance to God or flag, as 
part of the function of a student. But 
none may ever take a single important 
test without “pledging his honor that 
he has neither given nor received 
assistance.” Nor does it commonly 
occur to anyone that it is a little pre- 
posterous to drill men so hard in not 
helping each other. A blind person in 
an environment thus charged has his 
work cut out for him, however much 
music may reach his ears. 

For his reward Old Mother-Prince- 
ton forever lectures her sons against 
the tyranny of the mind, talk, talk, 
talking, year in, year out, asking, 
admonishing, wondering, checking, 
pushing everything back to the cause 
beyond the cause, beyond the cause, 
never letting anything be settled finally 
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(in the place where Einstein settled 
finally), always keeping in mind the 
minds of her more wakeful sons, of 
whom Peter Putnam is one. 


ay 


Face to Face, an autobiography, by Ved 
Mehta. Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
1957. $4.50. 370pp. Reviewed by Baynard 
Kendrick. 


IT 1s ALMOsT incredible that the auto- 
biography of a young Hindu — Ved 
Mehta is twenty-three now and has a 
scholarship at Balliol College, Oxford— 
can strip away the tangled inessentials 
of Indian politics and pinpoint so 
sharply the greatness of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the fallacy of the British policy 
of “divide and rule” that set Moslems 
against Hindus, and the tangled prob- 
lems faced by Pandit Nehru today. 
Face to Face will teach the average 
American more about India, and more 
about the United States than he has 
ever known before. 

Ved Mehta was blinded by menin- 
gitis at the age of three. Ved’s father, 
Dr. A. R. Mehta, Deputy Director of 
Health Services, was a well-to-do, bril- 
liant and unusually understanding 
man. Without his continuing help and 
sacrifice, even a mind as keen, and a 
spirit as indomitable as Ved’s might 
have been swallowed, never to be heard 
of, among India’s two million blind. 

“Although in my case there was an 
obstacle which seemed insurmountable, 
[my father] was determined to leave no 
avenue unexplored. . . He learned that 
almost all India’s blind people had 
turned to begging for their liveli- 
hood. . . He was determined that this 
was not going to be the fate of his 

Mr. Kendrick is the creator of the blind fic- 
tional sleuth, Duncan Maclain, and is author 


of the novel Lights Out, on which the motion 
picture “Bright Victory” was based. 


This review is reprinted with permission from 
the New York Times Book Review for August 
25, 1957, and from Mr. Kendrick. 
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second son.” On February 15, 1939, 
when Ved was almost five, his mother 
and father put him on a train for 
Bombay — 900 miles from their home — 
to enter the Dadar School for the 
Blind. 

The Dadar School, founded by 
American missionaries, was rigorous 
fare for any boy, and by any American 
standard primitive to an extreme. 
Three years of Dadar instilled in Ved 
Mehta an unquenchable determination 
to complete his education in the United 
States and earn a college degree. It 
was not until he was fifteen — after 
applying to more than thirty schools — 
that his continuous efforts bore fruit, 
and he was allowed to enter the 
Arkansas School for the Blind. 

The reader will enjoy the descrip- 
tions of the pomp and pageantry of an 
Indian wedding with all its jewels, 
spices and feasts, and admire Ved’s 
courage and persistence in the many 
episodes here recorded of experiences 
in India and America. Brilliant as a 
ray of sunlight piercing darkness, the 
warmth and modesty, the humor and 
sensitivity of young Ved Mehta, light 
his story all the way through. 


ay 


Blindness in Children, by Miriam Norris, 
Patricia J. Spaulding and Fern H. Brodie. 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. 173 pp. 
$3. Reviewed by F. M. Blodgett, M.D. 


Tue Book, Blindness in Children, re- 
ports the results of an excellent study 
of the development of a large group of 
blind children in the Chicago area. It 
contains a great deal of vitally needed 
information concerning the psycho- 
logic, social, and educational problems 
the blind child encounters and shows 
clearly ways by which the nature of the 


Dr. Blodgett is assistant professor of pedia- 
trics, Yale University Medical School, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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problems may be understood and even-.- 


tually solved. There is ample evidence 
presented to establish an optimistic out- 
look for such children and a sound 
demonstration of ways of reaching a 
successful goal. 

The methods of study are well chosen 
and reported. The psychologic data 
collected must constitute an invaluable 
addition to the previous all too scanty 
information available to those working 
with blind children. While some of the 
conclusions are phrased in a rather 
sweeping and too dogmatic manner, 
they serve well to establish standards 
in the care of the child which are real- 
istic and useful. 

The excellence of the book becomes 
most decisively apparent in its state- 
ment of educational philosophy, and 
the meaningful discussions of the way 
the group worked with the children. 
Six cases, representative of the group, 
are presented in considerable detail, 
describing carefully the psychologic 
observations, their interpretation and 
significance, and the application of 
social casework techniques in achieving 
a satisfactory solution. These serve to 
substantiate the fact that the eventual 
success of the child is determined less 
by the direct effect of the handicap on 
the child than by the indirect effect 
on the attitudes toward the child of 
the parents and others responsible for 
his case. The latter circumstance is well 
illustrated, showing the adverse effects 
of unnecessary limitations of physical 
activity, and unnecessarily limited ex- 
pectations for the child’s ability to 
learn ways to compensate for his handi- 
cap. 

The differentiation between the con- 
cepts of “stimulation” and “opportuni- 
ties for learning” sets a sound educa- 
tional philosophy for the acquisition of 
new skills and general development by 
the child. This approach will help 
those caring for the child to be free 
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enough of the distraction of worrying 
about the next proper stimulus to 
apply to the child to allow them to 
learn from the child himself what next 
opportunity he is ready to enjoy and 
learn from. This recognizes that the 
best stimulus to learning is not only 
something supplied by those around 
him, but is actually inherent in the 
child himself, requiring only adequate 
guidance, encouragement, and oppor- 
tunity for expression and use. The fur- 
ther recognition that activity which 
provides pleasure and enjoyment may 
actually be accepted as a useful educa- 
tional process—as in the case of Paula’s 
enjoyment of playing in the water — 
further ensures the value of the book 
in orienting the professions to the care 
of the blind child. ; 
There are extra dividends to be 
obtained from reading the book. The 
physician will be reassured to see evi- 
dence that retrolental fibroplasia does 


not necessarily mean an associated dis- 
turbance of the function of the central 
nervous system. The educator may well 
be encouraged to see that the handicap 
of blindness does not have to exclude 
the child from many of the benefits of 
a public school education. The social 
worker may find the demonstration of 
her capacities is a very resounding 
answer to those who are currently ex- 
pressing doubt as to the circumambula- 
tions of the profession. All persons in- 
terested in dealing with handicaps of 
any sort in children may benefit from 
the example of results obtained from 
such a combined study. 

It is true that more community facili- 
ties are desperately needed to help 
these children to reach their inherent 
capacities. However, the knowledge 
gained from this sort of study will go a 
long way toward increasing the efficacy 
of the organizations already function- 


ing. 


BUY WHITE CANES 


Made in Our Workshop with 100% BLIND LABOR 


Prices F.0.B. Bedford 


Straight Shaft — $15.00 per doz. 


Tapered — $18.00 per doz. 
5% discount on orders 
of one Gross or more. 


Shipping weight per doz. — 7-8 Ibs. 


We Invite Your Orders 


Bedford Branch 
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Appointments 


yy Two new children’s workers have 
been added to the staff of the Con- 
necticut State Board of Education of 
the Blind. Guy J. Marchisio has been 


Guy J. Marchisio 
appointed chief of children’s services, 
and Lorraine P. Murin, educational 
consultant for the teaching of braille. 

Prior to his appointment Mr. Mar- 
chisio had served for ten years as a 
supervisor of educational counselors 
with the New Jersey State Commission 
for the Blind. Previously he served for 
two years as director and principal of 
the Utah School for the Blind, follow- 
ing four years of employment as a 
teacher and cottage master at Perkins 
School for the Blind. His earlier teach- 
ing experience included two years as 
supervising teacher at the Boston Braille 
Project. 

Mr. Marchisio was graduated from 
Perkins School in 1933, and earned his 
B.S. and M.S. in education at Boston 
University. In 1942 he completed the 
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Harvard Course in educational methods 
for blind children, and in 1949, studied 
administration and supervision at Rut- 
gers University. 

Miss Murin received her B.S. from 
the New Jersey State Teachers College 
in 1951. After working as supervisor of 
admissions in the Denver General Hos- 
pital for two years, she served as an 
elementary teacher in the Denver pub- 
lic schools, and for the past two years 
has been a resource teacher for the 
blind. She attended summer sessions at 
San Francisco State College and Syra- 
cuse University as a student of special 
educational courses for the teaching of 
blind children during the summers of 
1955 and 1956. 

In the summer of 1957 Mr. Marchisio 
and Miss Murin were staff members of 
the Syracuse program in the education 
of blind children, sponsored annually 
by the American Foundation for the 
Blind. Mr. Marchisio served as coordi- 
nator of the courses and as visiting 


Lorraine P. Murin 
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instructor on instructional procedures 
in the education of blind children. Miss 
Murin was in charge of the children’s 
demonstration classroom and served as 
a resource teacher. 


% Two other appointments have been 
announced by the Connecticut State 
Board of Education of the Blind. 

Mrs. Marie F. Cochran, of Newtown, 
Conn., has been retained to serve as 


This department is a New Outlook service 
to readers who wish to publish notices of posi- 
tions open for application as well as those who 
are seeking employment in the field of work for 
the blind or deaf-blind. No charge is made and 
we will print as many as space will permit. The 
publishers do not vouch for statements of 
advertisers. 

We also will print without charge miscel- 
laneous notices of interest to professional work- 
ers which are of a non-commercial nature. All 
other advertising will be accepted at rates 
which are available on request. 

Address correspondence to: New 


For THE Bunn, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Open: Administrative assistant to di- 
rector of services for the blind, State Department 
of Social Welfare of Kansas. Qualifications in- 
clude college graduation, plus two years’ gradu- 
ate social work study and five years’ social work 
experience; one year administrative experience 
can be substituted for one year of graduate 
study. Interested applicants please submit 
resumé of training and experience background 
and references to Harry E. Hayes, Director, 


Services for the Blind, State Office Building, 
Topeka, Kan. 


Position OrEN: San Antonio Council for Visu- 
ally Impaired Children has opening for coun- 
selor to work with parents and blind children 
from infancy through high school. Apply stating 
qualifications and salary requirements to Mrs. 


Herman Wigodsky, 300 Primera Drive, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Positions Oren: Supervisor and counselor in 
Rehabilitation Center for the Blind. Both posi- 
tions available immediately. Background of 
training in rehabilitation, psychology, social 
work, educational or vocational guidance, or 
vocational or industrial education acceptable. 
Five years’ experience in 1m iabilitation, social 
work, vocational education, vocational guidance 
and counseling or related work required for 
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Classified Corner 


home teacher for the northwestern dis- 
trict. Mrs. Cochran received her B.S. in 
education from Danbury State Teach- 
ers College in June 1957. 

William P. Thompson has been pro- 
visionally appointed to a vocational 
counseling position. A veteran of World 
War II, Mr. Thompson received his 
bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Bridgeport, where he majored in in- 
dustrial relations and personnel work. 


supervisor job. Graduate training may be sub- 
stituted for two years of the experience re- 
quirements. Well-qualified candidates with 
equivalent training and experience not con- 
forming to this description should also inquire. 
Write Harry E. Hayes, Director, Services for the 
Blind, Kansas Department of Social Welfare, 
State Office Building, Topeka, Kans. 


PosiTioON WANTED: ‘Lotally blind man, thirty- 
seven, B.A. in social science, excellent traveler, 
desires position as teacher or in related work. 
Experience in tutoring, administrative and in- 
dustrial work, public relations; fourteen years 
in elective public office. Willing to relocate. 
References furnished on request. Write Mr. 


James H. Connell, 186 Congress Street, Troy, 


PosiTIon WANTED: Man, thirty-six, blind, sin- 
gle, with exceptional aptitude for mechanics, 
desires job as automobile mechanic. Ten years’ 
experience in automobile mechanics. Has com- 
pleted thirty-week course in auto-diesel me- 
chanics at the Nashville Auto-Diesel College, 
Nashville, Tenn. Capable and reliable worker, 
travels well. Write Mr. Forace H. Barlow, 
Counselor, Rehabilitation for the Blind, 31214 
Shannon, Jackson, Tenn. 


Position WANTED: Totally blind woman, twen- 
ty-two, single, wishes to purchase or work in 
a vending stand. Experience working at a 
snack bar in a school for the blind and at a 
vending stand in Federal buildings. Two years’ 
experience as telephone salesgirl. Write Miss 
Helen Spaid, 204 Orange Street, Oil City, Pa. 


Position WANTED: Sighted counseling psychol- 
ogist, thirty-nine, desires position as assistant 
director or chief of psycho-social and vocational 
services of a community agency offering serv- 
ices to the handicapped. B.S.S., M.S., M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees. Employed for past eleven years 
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as counseling psychologist with Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Education Division of Vet- 
erans Administration. Work experience in- 
volved close relationship with all related 
medical disciplines as member of ophthalmic, 
multiple sclerosis, T.B. and diabetic teams. 
Extensive work with psychoneurotics and psy- 
chotics. Experienced in lectures to large groups 
and supervising graduate field work students. 
Certified psychologist in state. Member APA, 
AAWB, APGA, Phi Delta Kappa. Write Box 1, 
New Outlook. 


Position WANTED: Man, forty-three, blind, seeks 
position as home teacher, rehabilitation coun- 
selor, braille teacher, or related work. B. A. in 
sociology and one year training in graduate 
school of social work. Four years’ teaching in a 
state school; six years as operator of a postal 
news service. Write Arnold Graber, 1775 Hen- 
nepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PosiTION WANTED: Young man seeks position as 
home teacher or instructor in training center or 
school. Social science and psychology majors; 
M. S. in rehabilitation from Hunter College, 
June 1957. IHB-OVR rehabilitation course. Ex- 
perience teaching handicrafts, teaching and 
counseling industrial trainees, piano servicing 
and door-to-door selling. Braille typing, handi- 
crafts and Valley Forge technique. Write Box 
13, New Outlook. 


PosiTION WANTED: Shop management, sub-con- 
tracting, sales, Willing to locate anywhere pro- 
viding opportunity for advancement. OVR-IHB 
professional training. Qualified, capable, travel 
alone. Experience, resumé and references upon 
request. Salary open. Write E. H. Dennis, 2507 
Clarendon Road, Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


PosiTIon WANTED: Administrator. Seven years’ 
experience in social welfare agency; four years 
in industry. BS. in business administration; 
Masters in public administration, majoring in 
personnel administration. Write Box 16, New 
Outlook. 


PosiTIon WANTED: Executive director, forty- 
seven, normal vision. Ten years’ experience in 
all phases of operating an agency for the blind 
—workshop, rehabilitation and readjustment, 
social services, solicitation, recreation, and sub- 
contracts. Business administration graduate, 
Presently employed in private industry, ‘but 
anxious to return to work with the blind, 
Write Box 15, New Outlook. 


Position WANTED: Home teacher with agency 
for the blind. Ten weeks’ on-the-job trainin 
in home teaching with agency in Indiana. B.A, 
and Th.B. degrees. Have taught braille and 
done chair caning and piano tuning while in 
school. Write Austin Berkey, Shipshewanna, 
Ind. 
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